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of knowledge and un dentanding that will be. invaluable to 


as further courses of or as a a terminal : survey of the 


“field. The author has “skillfully” avoided the inclusion of detail which 


_tightfully to more advanced courses and, at the s same 


60 pages. Mastrations. $3. 75 
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_ mented with new charts, aphs, figures, and pictures. To ics 
of special interest are: The Sociology of War, The Cumula- 

tive Character of Culture, Democracy vs. Totalitarianism, 
_ Recent Cultural Change a as an epitome | of the Variability ag 


ae 


ex 
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first, this s is 

almost ‘upon collected on only fifty families inthe 
- city of E Bahia; and secondly, the designation “ Negro family” has 


certain connotations for Americans which are € misleading i in regard. to race 


relations i in Brazil. Therefore, by w way of introduction, ] I shall indicate first. 


a the nature and : scope of the materials upon which this study is based and 


then give a brief account of the racial and cultural background of the 
population of Bahia. The data upon which our analysis is based consist of 


one to three i e interviews with ez each of fifty-five | families during four and a 


half months | residence in the city of Bahia, Forty of these families lived 
close to the. seat ‘or temple (o terreiro) ofa religious cult, the Gantois Can- 
a domblé, in a semirural area of Bahia, known as Federacio.! Sixteen of these 
. orty families formed a close community about the Candomblé. In addition Sige 
to these forty families, fifteen other families were interviewed i in order to ae: 
obtain comparative data o on n families occupying a a ‘different: ; economic and 
ocial status ese fan ncluded three physicians, a teacher, a law 
graduate, two stevedores, eaver, and three leaders of religious cults. 
Interview materials of a miscellaneous nature, which were obtained from 
many other persons, helped to give the investigator some general knowledge a¢ 


he tony among certain classes in the populatior 


, Or Salvador, as t the city was originally named 
n the tropical part « of Brazil on a | a bay 7001 miles north + Rio bye Janeiro. It 


Ramos, O Brasileiro, 57-74, Sao Paulo, 1940. 
2 See Donald Pierson, . A Study of Racial and Cultural Adjustment in Bahia, Brazil, 1-6 un 
3a published Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1939, for an excellent digest of materials — 


GICAL REVIEW 
— 
The by the Inquisition, Jesuits and Catholi vershed noblemen, 
e males amc suits and \atho ic pri 
he indigenous Indian population were killed 


he ge the Po ugu 


the Bay o} < All Saints, | became « one sot the principal ports for the importation 


. of Negro o slaves. So great was the demand for slaves for the cultivation of 
sugar cane in the rural area ‘surrounding the port that from 1785 to 1806 
basis of wealth 


roduced by slave labor, Bahia became the c center r of Porti u 
nd its aristocracy -y became powerful i in the affairs of the Brazilian state. 
In contrast ‘to the si situation in in the United States, the Portuguese and 


the imported slaves. As stated by Ramos: 


the beginning of the slave wnt, ‘the rgest number of those imported i into Brazi 


or — were from Angola, the Congo and Guinea. When more active communication began : 
Ne eee Bh with Bahia, the leading source of supply was Guinea and the western Sudan. There © 3 
x pn a remarkable influx of Yorubas, Minas from the Gold Coast, Dohomans and 


4 to organize | their 1 revolts which were more success 

_ in the United States. In order to suppress these revolts, it became necessary 
x to expel Mohammedan Negroes from Brazil. Nevertheless, | many elements 
African culture: survived, » especially -feligious Practices | _that are per- 


a petuated i in the | Candomblé, a religious cult, which embodies a fusion of P 


‘The e type of rural civilization which grew up in Brazi n the 
African slavery has been described by Gilberto Freyre i in “his celebrated 
work, Casa Grande e Senzala. 5 As indicated in the subtitle of this book, — 


slavery became t the basis of | a patriarchal economy. Under t the patriarchal 
es organization, ‘the ‘Portuguese 4 and the Negro slaves lived i in close and inti- — 
mate association, the racial and cultural background of the Portuguese 5 
having facilitated such : association. ¢ As a result of this association, a large a ‘ 
class of mixed-bloods came into existence who enjoyed special privileges — 


<a because of their kinship | with the master r class. These mixed-bloods becam 


4 important in the history of Brazil a as the once stable rural patriarchal organi- 


$ zation began | to disintegrate : and urban communities began t to dominate the 


life of the country the half of the 1 nineteenth ce century. In 4 bo ok 


me be translated as The Big House 


|| driven into t 
|| 
|) some extent in the New World their traditional soc able tore 
ir traditional social organiza. 
J — 
if 
Semala, Rio de 199- Case 


muc 


the mixture the races. It is to secure accurate 
on the extent of race mixture. Diagram I 1 i is based upon the estimates of 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE. of 
BAHIA. WHITE, COLORED, 


birth and death rates. Leite, the of these 


"was s reluctant to have e them use: used for scientific purposes, but i it is significant 
‘practically | the s same as Donald Pierson 's estimates, which 


were ased upon an inspection of §000 persons attending a { a festival i in 1936.8 , 
to Leite's estimates, from 1897 to 1938 the | proportion of whites 


bachelor of arts and the mulatto.’ In the mobile, ur 
. ile, urban soc h 
the mixed- blood found an opportunity to com on al 
Blooded Negroes, especially. after emancipation, 
of their African culture. In the absence of race prejudice, su 
.In the absence of race prejudice, suchas 
, the statistician in the Department of Health of the City 
a 
fF __ blacks declined from 38 to 19 percent. In 1936, Pi 7 — 
t. In 1936, Pierson estimated that 32.7. 
"Gilberto Freyre, ados ¢ Mucambos Sio Paulo 1936. ‘The title of this be 
Sao Paulo, 1936. The title of this boo 


percent of the and 18 

a _ Pierson estimated that about 50 percent of the population was colored or 
mulatto.? According to Leite’s estimates, the black population has re- 

‘mained stationary from the standpoint tof numbers, whereas tl the whites have 

doubled and the colored have almost tripled | (See Diagram 

IL ) Although Pierson u uses the 


t he is ini to skin color a an 


y whites ir in n Bahia would be classed an 


= is ; mulatto i is indicated in the designation ans the c city as ‘A Velha Mulatta, 


In his study of racial and cultural adjustment in Bahia, Donald Pierson 
1as given a brief but excellent account of the history and t the > present = 


‘nomic and c cultural organization of of this city. © This study indicates that px 


4 ee although the | city, of Bahia has a a population of nearly 400, 000, or about the 


same as Indianapolis, i it is not a highly urbanized community in the socio- 
- logical sense. In the lower city, there is a cluster of modern stores and banks 


on several streets, hemmed i in by a medieval market and ancient churches. 


Tee ibing the whites he « ite descent. Ma 
| seribit ‘and not sure white 
features an iden 
— 


| 


one finds. a 


these areas, th 


poor bear the marks of a medieval maces 
setting. Within minutes after leaving the modern hotel, 

penne: car brings « one | suddenly to semirural areas with ‘mud and clay 
thatched huts shaded by tropical vegetation. It was in 1 one of these 2 areas, 
Federacio, at the tern terminus sofa streetcar line, that forty of our. families lived. 


built of saplings and blocks of mud or clay with roofs of palm fronds. The 
better houses are covered with clay that i is tinted or whitewashed, with 


tois Candomblé, is ‘ecosstery building about forty by y sixty | feet, one half 
of which is devoted to the ceremonies of the Candomblé, though women — a 


: work and sew there during the day. This section has only a dirt floor an 
7 ‘there are windows with shutters on three sides. The other half of the build 


rters. for the 1 mae de santo (woman head | of the cult) ‘and her Sithas. 

‘santo 0 (daughters i in saintliness). The se seita is located | on a low plateau s su 
rounded by trees beyond the end of the streetcar line and may be reached 
_ by several footpaths. At the time of our study there were all together nine- 
een family groups living about the seita. These families formed a commu- 
ity « of “neighbors and friends who sought advice and help from the » mae de 

to in c case bots sickness, 0 or or death. Not all of these families w 


bers of the cu 


From what has been: said concerning : the racial background of the popula 
_tion of Bahia, it is not surprising dure: these families showed considerable 


as Brazilians. They used the term black as a mea 


a by their knowledge of their manatinli: About a fourth, or eleven, of orn per- 


3 Moreover, in arranging the interviews with ¢ our informant and his w wife, whose home was gen- — 


é who were in fact better able than their husbands to give the required information on the a 
family. The i investigator interviewed all persons in Portu ee a ee 


main thoroughfare with a large m 
mother with three daughters: three sisters 
uted as follows: a mother with three daughters; t again? 
groups, consti mae de santo with two of her own children and a 
with a brother; the mde de san 
possible, we attempted to construct genealogical trees 
early all of these forty families, only the wife and sometimes at ni at 
“4 


ps 


knowing only one to three grandparents who were about 
or only seven teen 


two white, Negro, and ‘two ¥ white and one pure 
whites and four ‘pure: remaining 23 families interviewed 


quantitatively the | fact that these families | represent : all ‘degrees s of mixtu es 


a racial mixtures. These statistics « are not important except | that they express 


know anything. about their ancestors were black ond Negroid enough 
their appearan ice to be regarded as pure Africans. Another factor of im- 


ancestors: 


‘meant Indian white n mixture, was 
ia inereeg in two cases with Cigano, meaning gypsy. There is reason’ 
to believe some of those claiming Caboclo ancestors the term 
3 mulatto which implied Negro’ ancestry. 


dances, and — This i is doubtless attributable t to ) the fact, as soso 
out by Ramos, that. slavery changed | completely the social behavior of the 
Negro and that African culture survived only in his folklore. That this has" 
been true specifically in regard to the Negro fomulty: was borne out in he 


‘The first fact that impresses ¢ one about the families of our informants as. 


a life. Whatever influence African traditions might have exerted upon 
family organization of their African forebears in in the New World had « evi- 


See Gilberto F reyre e ¢ outros, Trabalhos ao 
Be l.o Congresso Afro-brasileiro do Recife, Rio de Janeiro, 1937, and Varios Autores, 0 Negro no 
a Brasil, Trabalhos apresentados ao 2.0 ‘Congreseo Afro-brasileiro Rio de Janeiro, 1940. 
Problemas de Acculturagio no Bras 


of racial background. The genealogical trees of these seventeen informants 
| awever one tact of cionincance ic that the maiority of thoce who did no 
portance in regard to the group of families as a whole is the means of desig 
nating the race of their ancestors. Neg were designated as de 
was due primarily to our effort to discover the influence of African 
traditions and culture in the organization and functioning of ae ae af 
__jnvestigators who have interested themselves in African survivals in Brazil 
| — 

| whole is that they lack the characteristics of a well established —- ars, 
_cestors but also in the absence of family traditions and continuity in family 
Rie ee ra ently been lost through racial mixture and the mobility of these families ae oe ie 

— 


THE NEGRO FAMILY IN BAHIA BRAZIL 


_ these words had been yt ary in the Candomblé. In many of the ofa, se 
Afric ican foods were eaten but ‘such foods were eaten as they are eaten in 


ma any families in Bahia and even in the large | hotel which i is patronized by 
razilian intellectuals, business men, foreigners. .In three c 


he manner in which these practices | have been acquired i is sho n in the 


case of o one e of the few informants who ¥ were e able t to tra 


fifteen cents a day. She was a filha de santo (daughter in ‘iaeees) Sea oe 
went regularly to the Catholic Church. Her r great grandfather, v 


m 
described : as of Nag go-Gége or or - of of Yoruba-Ewe mixture, died when. she was a 
4 


_ “small child.” She had a vague memory that he could speak an African lan- 
| guage, but she was too young to learn the language. In regard to family ties, 
he most person was mother who and had ve 


was vith her father’s who acted as a 
equiring her to be in the house by dark. She said that she was a virgin and 


bserved her er obriga¢ées, or certain ceremonies, in n regard | to foods and othe 


‘Ti es connected with the Candomblé. As tc to the future, she wanted to be 
in Catholic Church and have children ifi it were the will of God. 
Becau 1 


clemen 


“this poine its to ‘the families studied. The ‘Candomblé 


s died by several Brazilian anthropologists! and by two. American hes 
Donald Pierson and Ruth Landes. Briefly described, the Candomblé 

is a religious i institution in | which African fetish worship has been fused with 
Catholic beliefs and practices. In the important | Candomblés in 


See Nina Rodsiques, Os Afvicanes s no Brasil, 2. a a Edison, S 
Fetichista dos Negros Bahianos, Rio de Janeiro, 1935 and more especially Arthur Ramos, O © 
Negro Brasileiro, Sao Paulo, 1940; and Edison Carneiro, Religioes. Negras, Rio de Janeiro, 1936 
and Negros Bantus, Rio de Janeiro, 1937: 
4% Donald Pierson, A Study of Racial Adjustment in Bahia, Brazil, Chicago, 1939, and Ruth — 


With What mig cre 
d ceremonies. The importan ired in the Con 
cere family but had been acquired in_ 
itted through the family but 
> i 


to Bahian 1 spee h. sts. 
according to tradition, only w women are eligible t to ender 
s. However, the Candomblé is not only a. center 
and worship; it is also the center of the social life of 


i 


Candombleé visit t the se seita tc to gossip and their h 


¢ santo, or * priestess, who i is regarded as the head of the c munity, is 
sought by those it in need of physical a as s well as as spiritual aid. Less than | half f of 


| 
| 
inform- 
About three fourths of our in 


rds of re 
. The re remainder went | to the nt in n order to enjoy t them- 


“apreciar” ‘the rites and were not ot participants. In fact, some of 

nie and to the Candomblé rae order to enjoy themselves. _ Of the re- 

aining one fourth of our informants who did not go to the Candomblé, 
three did not attend even the Ca Catholic Church. 
i ‘Undoubtedly, i in | the past the Candomblé played a a more important part 

in the religious life of the Negroes : and provided g group sanction for. familial 


. behavior that had been c carried ¢ over from Africa. | An old black informant 


communistic division of the products of their labor which was carried on 
individually. They spoke ai an African language and practiced African n rites, 


However, when she was seventeen : years of age, she married the son of z a ag 


- living i ina large house under a pae de santo (father in sainthood) and had a 


ee i woman who was opposed to the African way of life. This old woman, 


now widowed, attends the Catholic Church and the 16 This” 


of two Africans, both of the Yoruba nation, who were brought to Brazil 
as slaves. She did not remember how many wives : her father had but she 
was sure that his plurality o of wives was sanctioned by the Ca Candomblé. — 
the family histories of three persons” closely connected with th the 
Candomblé, we can see how the African patterns of * family life became 
disintegrated or were lost. In the Gantois Candomblé, which was in the % 
ideale’ we studied, the office of mie de santo, or priestess of the cult, : . 
has been filled by fe four generations 0 of women in the same family. Accordi ing 
to the present mae de santo, her g great grandfather was born in Africa o the 
Egba-Arake Tribe and was brought to Brazil a asa slave In Brazil, he ma 
ried according to Catholic rites an African woman | of the Gége-Mahin Na- 


tion or Tribe , though he had another woman as a concubine. His wife was 


a hundred years 2 ago. . She was s then mother ¢ of t ten \ children. One of f her daugh- 
succeeded her as the mde de: santo o of the Candomblé. Another daughter, 
who w was as the grandmother of the p present mae de santo, lived ‘ ‘maritalmente” 
ee children, two boys and a girl. When 


a When her daughter  bagiie to aw signs of possession, some people said that she was 
crazy but her “husband,” who was an ogan of the Candomblé, said that she was possessed of 


an Indian spirit. There are 0 ony | in Bahia Caboclo Candomblé hat ar organized about the 


one 
3 “=e 
ns. The mde de sar was establishec ho there ar 
s of age, is th ree 
tthe Candom bic. _an African society i 


with man who was a a carpenter 


she k knows : at | present. The p present it mae je de santo Ii lived ‘ ‘maritalmente’’ \ 
a man by whom she had two ychildren, 
_ The second family history is of a black man, sixty-one years of age, who 
is a pae de santo of a Bantu Candomblé.” He has little knowledge of his _ 
past except tha that he knew that he was the only ‘child of hi his ‘mother w who was | eis 
married to to his father. When eight years of age, he was given by 
_ mother to his father who had been born free but | had continued in the S 
employ of his father’s owner, a white woman. This white woman who 
i became our informant’s godmother was a member of a Candomblé. Our 
informant learned African 1 rites sand some knowledge of an African language 


3 : he has had, three children aka; =. with him in the Candomblé which he 


iherited from the mae de santo twelve ‘years ago. Besides his ¢ own . family, 


Iso living i in the cult house a‘ ‘comadre,” or godmother 


fiat the i ‘investigator | could not ot learn | their r nature. According t to « our 
, since e the members of the Candomblé are regar 
ms _ The third informant is a man over eighty years of age who, i in the words 
ay: i“ one of the leading Brazilian novelists, is “the most noble and most im- 
pressive figure among the blacks in Brazil today.” " His father, who was of 
he Egba. tribe, was brought to Brazil a as a ‘slave ir in the 1820" ’s and freed in 


I 842. Biomater see of the Yoruba Nation. and w was as bought by! her r husband 


were married contig to Mohammedan rites. His 


nous us practices s had five | wives, of whom his ‘mother was | s the chief wife. Al 


though his father er had a a child by another woman before : setting up his house-_ 


hold, this wor woman was not included i in ) the household. His oe had four 


See Edison Carneiro, Negros Bentus 


girl grew to womanhood, she succeeded her aunt as the mde de santo 
and bore him one child. the preser 
re him one child, the presen 
saya ‘that her great grandfather told her stories of Africa and slavery in 
However, it was his daughter who became the mde de santo who 
— 
— 
— 
Before his marriage 23 years ago helived ons timewithtwo women, 
4 having had three children by the f 
— 
|) 
a _ nephews two grandchildren. According to the pae de santo, when a per- 
is taken into the Candomblé, she is baptized and given an African 
| 
| 
—_— 


NEGRO FAMIL’ 


n at, by hie chief» 
considered and sisters and » because he was the child chie 


remained eleven years” in Africa where he his 


was a a male ‘connected with ‘the Candomblés practiced 

oe and : sorcery. The s sex x life of our our ar informant was ¢ ofa a casual. nature — 


seturaig to Brazil, he had twenty children but did not 


was married by Catholic and civil rites, lived fourteen years unti 


two nother ‘woman, according | to 


in which African practices have been 
rere are certain facts in the | family history of the priestess, as for e 
. 8 the dominance of the female and the inheritance of the cult house 
hat might lead one to speculate ‘upon the ‘persistence o of African culture 
c pattern. It will be > remembered that her gi great grandmother \ was s Ewe-Mahin 
origin, » African tribes : among ; which « descent i is traced in the female | line a | 
roperty i is “inherited by males | on the mother’s side. When 
data on her we find no consistent culture pattern but 


Likewise, i in the case of the pae de santo of the Bantu Candomblé, there ap- 
pear evidences of exogamous regulations concerning the members of the 
Candomblé which might have African From the 


life are nt shown in pe case of the dabalao. The father of our informant _ 
continued the polygynous practices of his African forebears and t the system 
of family ‘relationships according to w which all cousins were e regarded as 
iow and sisters was perpetuated i in n Brazil. Our informant’ ss sex life ¢ did 
not follow : any consistent « culture pattern. When he decided t ‘to ) fo orm a mar- 


Jog 
he n married according tc to one in| his p position i in Brazil. — 


Hee 
he has given an African name just as he received from hi 
and ci 
ecausetheyshowhow 
— 

— 
family law ‘it was gi instead of being inherited accord- 

_ 
— ombles with the rituals an = 4 
Bae 
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interest at present: in cult 
racial Loa and he i is  skey ptical of the African beliefs and practices. His many 


ant s societies in other parts of the world.} 18 


The manner in which the men and women in our families met and ma 


the influence of t the Portuguese c customs, is apparent. | - More ‘than half of the 
women had met their m mates at work, , casually on the: street, or at tthe v 


 feativdla: The type of associations to which such contacts led is indicated — 
by their marital status. . Twenty of the women were married; ten had been 


Be who: called themselves widows, one of whom n had | never been mar- 
ried. Of the five single women, three. said | that they were 5 virgins, and two 


were having sex relations men. The g thirteen women 


calla common- To live “maritalment is sharply di ffer 


entiated from a ci a casual relation with a a man." t appears t to be: a customa 
form of marriage relationship which has g grown | up among t ng the poorer classes. 
because of the cost of a church or civil marriage. These m marriages are evi- = 


dently relatively stable since some o 
to twenty years and had reared lar 


* the organization of the families there could be no 
qu estion concerning t ; the influence of the patriarchal family tt traditions of the a 


Portug In indicated, , the p osition of ogans, or male 
gue po J 

prov ymblé and the mde de santo bear a striking resem- 


blance to the man’s in and the elder woman’s position 
in the Brazilian family. *° In every family where there was a male, except one, q 


‘ the man was recognized as the head of the house. The one exception v was the 
case of : a woman who owned the | house. However, the subordination of _ 


woman in these families was not as $ great as among the upper class Brazilian 


families. As pointed out by a Brazilian sociologist, the superior position of 
_ the Negro woman has _— to the loose family ties which have thrown — 


_ 18 Robert Redfield, “The Folk Society and Cultun : , 4 Decade of 


The two ‘women wh is exhibited some shame 


as Twas able to discover, his 
of African descent. There were no rigid culture patterns governing — 
- : behavior though ma 
shows op the whole an absence of a consistent pattern 
— 
| 
a by both civil and church authorities; all except two of the remain- 
| 
| 
| 
Chil 
— 
trea 
subj 
tent 
— hl (i i‘<‘<‘ i 
| 
| 


Although the same was true of common-law 


of the: weakness institutional controls, the | aon he 
majority of our informants tended to th 


—_— In the vast m majority of ou 


= other women but theie wives generally regarded this as 
privilege in a patriarchal society, but, generally, common interests oo 
bonds of ‘sympathy and affection held the men to their wives and children. 


As in the southern | United | States, where the family among many Negroes. 
develops: as a natural organization, some of the families included adopte 


children who been left. as = * Only one one woman said that she 


ubject t to the discipline o of most | girls i in the Brazilian household. iw num 
7 ber of families. s where the girls had escaped parental surveillance ‘to the ex 


that they ‘could be suspected of relations, the, had been 


married by civil or religious : intlietthony such girls had often been 


ind protected by an indulgent mother. The girl’s parents | were > more like 4 


a ) be indulgent i if the boy intended to ) live “maritalmente” with t the girl d 
assume the obligations ofa husband. 


¥ Space will not permit a detailed analysis of the black families ofa oor ae 


fessional in will us to see how blacks succeed i in mounting the eco 


“nomic : and social. ladder. The paternal grandparents of o ur ar informant were 


= who were probably slaves b 


1939. 
Bess. This i is a whdepesed custom among Brazilians and does not : 


upon her the responsibility of the family and 4 
-woman’s important position in family organizations. Where 
had been ily organizations. Where there 
4 
| 
| 


| 
anic who, after se seven years ‘ 
other, deserted her a 

was left with two to she as a 


— endeavored 1 to give them a an education which would give them : a superio 


Position in the world . Unlike his: brother, who cared little educ 

and was satisfied to become a mechanic like his. father, 


vidently because of his } great devotion to his mother, developed the a 


_ cause he knew that a black man in this ‘eueicales profession would find i 
ifficult, and ds decided to enter another profession. Ini the professional school, 


he won honors and free tuition. During the ten: years that he has followe 


his profession, h he has been highly - successful. So ) far as his beliefs 2 and behav 
or are concerned, he is a Brazilian, but it is ; interesting to note that his 
other still goes surreptitiously to’ a Candomblé, which fact she does not 
=" and is regarded with amused indulgence by her re) ho be 
longs to ar another world. 
Our i investigation f the family life of the blecks in n Bahia leads us to some 


ative ¢ c onclusions which | should be tested by further study i in the s same 


_ taken on a alarge scale, ‘patterns of family life have tended 


The e dissolution of of African family forms was accelerated by the 
ot break- “up p of the rural patriarchal society -and the mobility of the population . 


hich broug ht ; about increased 1 race > mixture. W here the black lack family has 


as jumed. an institutional character, i it has generally been among mong those ele- 
nents in the black and near-black population which have assimilated Bra 
 zilian or Portuguese culture. Among the Poorer classes c clustered about the 
Candomblés, t the family, often based upon a common- law r relationship, 


tends to assume the character of a natural organization. Whatever has been 


preserved of African culture i in the - Candomblé has become a part of the | 
olklore of and, so far as perv are 


mobility of the blacks v wi 


| 
im 
— 
— | 
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troduction. Few cities - Europe cs can took back 1} 
ful, and at the me so tragic, as Vienna gs 


sprawling, unstable empire. ‘fifty millions, which | cen- 
‘tere od all the : social and e economic life of the declining Hapsburg Monarchy. ae 
The first World War speeded the e collapse of that: tottering structure ‘and th 


Treaty of St. Germain left Vienna the capital of an impoverished country} 
of less than six and a half million souls, “the forlorn capital « of Meuse 


is inflation, : a new environment t by institutional 1 mean >? 


fort which me met t with in ‘the Civil War of 1934. 


10mic, 


in these years 0 


this inv tigation had: 


started i in 1890. ‘Polar’ to dan yun year, the « city was composed of ten districts, 
but in 1890 large areas were incorporated within its limits and the number _ 
of districts was inc eal to twenty. Another district was added in 1905 but 
this addition was not sufficient to change the face of the city ‘significantly. 


3 Furthermore, th the | Industrial Revolution reached Vienna comparatively | late ae 
and in the last ¢ quarter 0 er of the nineteenth century the c city was undergoing all a 


he changes of a more sordid nature characteristic of early industrialization — 
—poverty, , overcrowding, darkness, ill-health,? and the growth of a large 
at. ‘Precisely the districts” incorporated in 1890, some the 


The wri ‘isindebted : to Thomas n for sugg’ 


The Manchester Guardian Commercial, ‘Reconstruction in Europe: The Population of 


es In IIo Vienna harbored 4 percent of the total population of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- ‘ 


5 * Beles the war, tuberculosis was commonly known in German as “die Wiener Krankheit.’ 
Eugen von Philippovich, “Wiener _Wohnungsverhiltnisse, in Archivo fir 


and social history of the Austrian capital, in recent 
f rapid change are not widely | 
ties of 1880 was a very diffe 
| its natural hinterland is shown by the fact that at the Census of 1923 
Be the city was deprived of its natural hinterland is sho re born in Vienna. Of the rest, only 16.3 Seas aes ee 
only 53.9 percent of the inhabitants enumerated were ia fer the Peace Treaty, while 29.8 
e from the provinces that were left to Austraia afte 
bom 


go and 1910, t of 
rate, roan I 1364548 to 2,031,421. 
, on the > contrary, showed a sharp 
os 15 percent + of the 1910 population, and the figure for 1934, 1 374,130, 
showed little change. When migration and natural increase are calculated 
-separately,® it is apparent that in the prewar period both contributed almncgt 
~ equally to the population i increase, b but that pean an ir 
masked bya a 


An exact calculation n of migration balances is impossible since 1934 -Censu 
enumerated the resident population. All earlier census gues: beamadhea the factual population 
© The explanation of this drift to the city i ina period of aie unrelieved depression may 
lie in the fact that Vienna was at this time under the administration of the Social Democratic 
_ City Council whose extensive Programs of municipal housing, education, unemployment in- 
surance, and other social services greatly improved the lot of the workers. Although unem- 
_ ployment remained high throughout the decade, the share of Vienna in the Austrian figures 
showed a | downward trend. But had no o barriers to Ber sea migration been erected i in the 


| 
| 
— appli 
ES te number of births, reaching its peak in the late nineties with 
— 
—  ofthe 
— 
— 


3 few: years after the war of 1914-18, and totalled only 10,032 in 1937.7 7 ‘Over 


from 23. 9 1000 in} to 17.5 it in ‘1906-10 13.0 in 1 1937 and j it is 


~ 


toa deficit of 


Crude rates, however, , take no account of changes ir in 1 age distribution and ‘ 
‘ratio and are thus inadequate for accurate studies of fertility. Some idea 


of the type of distortion they introduce may be given by reference to the 
graphic representation of the age and sex structure - of Vienna’s population ae 


cess of births o over deaths of 9. * per 1000 inhabitants reheat ih at ga ve pla 


whereas i in 1gI0 only 2 an. 2 percent of the total were over r 45 years « old, 

4 934 the figure had risen to 35.5 percent. In 1910, 24.7 percent of the popu- 
of lation were children under 15 years; at the last census in 1934 the percent- 


age was only 14.6. Over the same period, the sex ratio changed from 92 o oe 


males per I er 100 females to 82. +4 per 100. 
Fer tility Trends ir in V; fienna: The City a asa | Whole. Te To. measure accurately 

trends in fertility ar and replacement, , reproduction rates of the type used by © 


_ Kuezynski m must be calculated. The g gross s reproduction rate, which ‘measures z 
oa fertility, shows the number of female « children who will be born toa woman 
passing through the childbearin 


gn 


= Cones the Pet reproduction rate, measuring replacement, shows to wha 
extent a | woman will replace | herself in the ne next generation if f specific ferti i 


and | mortality | rates Persist. st. For the computation of these ra 
know the number of births occurring to. ‘women in different age groups sand 
_ this information is seldom available for earlier this is 
= , however, substitute rates com 


ap pplied to ‘the female population of the period under consideration, the ¢ ex- c 
births calculated, and the total fertility obtained by adjusting 
given total fertility by the ratio of expected to actual births. From the total __ 
; fertility, the gross reproduction rate is computed in the usual manner. The 
® reproduction | rate is found by applying the survival ratios to the terms 
of the equation and correcting as above.’ In the analysis which follows, the 


Swedish fertility rates s for + 1926-30 | have been used. ‘Trends i in n fertility an 


up to 1926 are based the factual population; after. that date, upon 
This method, suggested by ny oy is fully described analysed by D v. Glass, 


ag 
= 
| 


Gross Reproduction Rate 


(per woman) Years Lived Net 


a Woman Repro- |. 
inthe | duction} 


Inter- 


Rate 4 censal | Childbear- 


Change 
| (Per cent) bet Period 


| 3, 268. 7 

26.104 
(1933-34) 
30-497 


Prt. 22, 1934. (Source of ba 


already declining throughout : western and central poll 
gelatively low i in Vienna even about 1890. Kuczynski has estimated that 
about 1895 the gross ‘reproduction rate for Austria was between : 2.4 


2.8593 in the capital, it must have been about 1.8. But what is most -remarka- ° 


ble i is s the of the fall throughout the period under 
P 


e immigration, , mainly Slavic from rural area 


of high fertility, may help explain the slower fall from 1890 to to 1900. 
the first decade of this « century, fertility. declined fully 30 percent in n Vienna 
the war may account in part tor ‘the slight deviation between and 1923 


the of de marriages sand consequent high F post- 


_ The decline in net reproduction rates, rather naturally, » 
‘since decreasing mortality offset in some measure the decline in fertility,” 
but even as early as. as 1900, the population was not replacing itself and the e 


_ replacement rate, continuing its downward trend, reached 0.280 in 1933-34- 
spo is to say, if the fertility and mortality : rates then prevailing were > 


: Hogben, ed., 60, New York, 1938. Presumably, Kuczynski’s figure refers to the territory of old : 


which included large agricultural regions such as Galicia, Dalmatia, Istria, Slovakia, Mlegit 


The use of Austrian life able for 1895-1900 introduces an additional source of eror. 
| 
— 
— 
hen fertility was only 17 
= to the last census w 
— 


. Sine the Bross ‘Teproduct 


ates is best s shown i in 1 columns | 6 and 9 ) of Table I. In the period 
the average number of years lived it in | the perio 


woman was over 30 years. Since ical ctive is 


about ; 35 years, it is is clear from t this mee that lower death r rates can news: but aves 


ary © maintain adequate replacement 1 was 3. 589 for each 


-34 the minimum number had dropped to 2.348. pls it Senta 


cation of the marital sendin of 1 1890 


nuptiality tables would have to be constructed. 


20-24 = 30-34 | 


Widowed, Divorced, and “Unknown” were 


decline by 72 percent per generation reduction ofmortality rates 
below unity, 0.316 in 1933-34, Turthe ert 
far be me 1: At the mortality rates of 1922-24. a net 
affect the situation but little. At the of 1933 
—— 
children necess 
monogamous society, fertility 1s Clearly rela 
wee t the effect of marriage frequen 
| : and replacement, the census population of 1934 has been re 
cording to the ma se adjusted populations. Thus, 
changes in marital condition.” Appli 
relatively high figure is no lp Its of marriage habits 
; Legitimate Live Births per 1000 Marries 576.3 | 137-6 | 68.9 | 32.8] 13.3] 24 


F 


oe 1918, the share of illegitimate births fell to 12.4 percent in 1922 and there- —- 


AM ERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 


the in 18909 was less favorable to fertility t than of the 1934 


population; ir in IgI0, on the o other hand , the m marital I condition of the | 1¢ popula. a 
tlon was just as favorable t to o reproduction as that of 1934.1 When wecon- 


sider that i in 1890-1901 the estimated g gross reproduction rate was 1.769, 
and j in 1909-11, I, the gross and net rates were 1.100 and 0.742, respectively, — 
line in fereility observed has taken 


Examination of the fertility rates for 1933-34 yields interesting 


ee at $96. 3 per 1000 married women of 15-19 years and thereafter the fall _ : 
a is exceptionally steep as we' pass to the higher age classes - This would lead ; 


women in the 1 15-19 age class were ethe result ‘of premarital conception. 


‘The illegitimate births are ‘unusually evenly distributed among the = 


‘ferent age classes, contrary t ‘to the s situation in western Europe oon, ; 
here illegitimate births are commonly concentrated in the younger age 
x ee asses. The population is largely Catholic, and this unusual distribution of 


illegitimate births may be partially attributable to the ttitude of the : 


Roma n Church | towards divorce. ‘ ‘Lebensgefahrtinnen” were 3 
Vienna. Illegitimacy has always been very high in Austria compared. pong 
most other countries of western and central Europe but the rates for Vienna 
<a pee are now lower than those for the country as a whole."” There has, however, 
ae been a downward trend in the percentage of of f live births which 
_ legitimate.’ is This percentage fell from 36. percent in 1 1894 to 


in 1935. - Iti is interesting ‘to note ‘that | a sharp deviation from the trend _ 
occurred i in the immediate postwar years. From : 22. 9 percent of all births in P 


fall has set in again. Persumably, t is to be attributed i in 
the 


| s rose to over 23 percent in the early | esting From about 1933, 3 


to the abnorn al number of of mar 


equate figures could 


Republik Osterreich, and Statistisches Fahrbuch der Stadt Wien. 
_ 18 Winkler has shown | on the basis of Austrian data for 1929-1934 that over 23 percent 
of the illegitimate children born were legitimized before they were seven years old. Wilhelm 

Winkler, “Eine Osterreichische Abgangsordnung der unehelichen Geborenen,” in Congres = 


Snternational dela Paris, 19373 Démographie V: Pete, 19 38. 


— 
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been ‘brought the hand, there is now no doubt that 


conscious s efforts to restrict birth have been in large measure responsible 
for the international decline in fertility v which has been in progress since the 


late I 1870's S. - Such efforts center around induced abortion and sage 


= the progressive cited of knowledge of these co contraceptive devices to 


all social classes were paralleled by a continuous decline i in fertility through- 
ut the western world i is no mere coincidence. 
size by contraceptive measures is certainly the most important causal factor _ P 


‘int the general fall in rates the case of Vienna can 
The tel 
established that a steep decline in. fertility has occurred in ‘Vienna since 
1890. The following questions 1 must now be raised. Has the decline been 


evenly spread « over all the city?. And if it has varied from district to district, 

how have variations been related to social and economic status? Unfor- 

y, the p ublished data o n fertility i in n the individual districts of the 


It is worth noting that the 
apparently had effects in Austria to, of even yen greater 
than, those seen in Germany since 193 3. Cf. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 


he subsumed under the head; y result from a complex 
med under the heading of “birth pre omplex of factors which 
— 
the rise in German r ¢, Oxford, 1940. Glass is 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW Fars 
an article published in 1938, Wilhelm Winkler 2° using figures 


je the 1923 Census, divided the active population i into independents, ae 
“ees, , and workers.” He then distinguished between the proletarian’ org 
which for him were percentage of workers higher | tha 


twe 
en 
the figur for th a es 


terion of ive Birth Percent 

Births per 1 

Proletarization Rates per 1000 | Decline 

Population) 1899-1901 1909-1911 


wa 


Mwy 


6 
6 
4-4 
3.6 
4:9 
4.0 
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het Stadt Wien (at the 1900 Census the group of childbearing ge was taken as 
5 and 6, Wilhelm Winkler, o op. cit. 


tained a percentage of workers lower thas that registered for for the whole ecity 


index of proletarization” is, of course, 


This is the clascification of ‘the Austrian Census ~ “Independents” 
those of the active Work who receive salaries nor wages; “ 


4. Brrtn Rates 1n Vienna, By Socioeconomic Crass, 1899-1935 
tf 
—— 
— | 169.6 | 102.2 14.6— 
Including overseers, apprentices, members of families assisting the head of the family distr 
| 
— 
Wilhelm Winkler, “Die naturliche Bevolkerungsbewegung Wiens,” in Congres interna- accord 


FERTILITY “ANI 


as s any worker’ s. Included under “ “employees” ‘are high officials 


3 of banks. and financial houses as well ; as the lowest white-collar worke 


mete ‘Sociological po seme is one of the most difficult obstacles to overcome 


ins 


lke Vienns, the are suff. 


changed significantly. since the tur turn 1 of the century, it may | be accepted that 


working-class districts i in 1923 were e already proletarian by 1 1900. Pie 


In the censuses of 1900 and 1910, the female population i in the reproduc- 


ve age classes was tabulated according to ci 


the city and j it was possible to calculate : measure , of fertility based 1 ‘upon 
the married ¥ women in the reproductive age classes.” For | the period after 
no such detailed are available and \ we must content ourselves 


it should . remembered that District XIII is half bourgeois and half pr 
letarian, District I, the center of the city, is also peculiar. tbs most “ “down 


town” ” districts, | it has a small residential population, w w 


) types of people, ‘those in the very y highest in ncom: me brackets, 


‘has long been very low » and a rather elderly: class of workers, 


ncierges. is also a ‘strong element i in \ the district. 


class 


p 


containing a haily high percentage of workers, a number of ‘ “independents” 
_ “employees” "enjoy the same economic and social status as the workers proper, but in one dis- _ 


trict at least, this is not true. Hietzing (XIII) is divided into two parts by the Vienna River, 


and whereas the one side is distinctly upper middle class, the other is definitely proletarian. : 
"The division also takes no account of reli i 


Wilhelm Winkler, op. cit., 4-5. 


risky, bu differentia 
city, but it is n — ag 
This in the large m f the mothe y of a small tility an 
time bir residence of is true only ¢ n bet ’aisance, 
i 
iis 


was reversed and the large percentage 
ae were concentrated in in the proletarian. districts. The > decline i in natality, ap- 


a parently starting in the economically and socially more favored groups, — 
has now penetrated t to all ‘classes®” and a process of equalization of 


rates throughout the city was thus apparently in progress.** This 


Conclusions. ‘Analysis has : shown that a steep ) decline i in fertility « occurred 


n Vienna between 1890 and 1935. Examination of fertility i in the individua : 
_ districts of the city, based upon data which are admittedly crude, led to the | 


tentative conclusion that the declines had in the most recent 


exis ted | 


groups. It was further established that the decline i in had occurred 
within: marriage; illegitimacy, always high in Vienna, did, however, decline 
somewhat in importance over the period of the investigation. 


— Recent changes in the economic and social structure of western nations ae 
have undoubtedly favored : smaller families. The decline in fertility has b been 
_ going on in, western Europe : for about seventy years, in central Europe for | 
perhaps a a slightly shorter period, and Vienna is but an extreme example « of a 


‘S this general phenomenon. The only significant deviation from this dow: 


ward trend has taken place in Nazi Germany, and apparently in the Nazi- = 
a 


occupied Sudetenland and Austria. But even in the Ge ret n case, it is not pe 
yet clear whether the Taising of reproduction rates und r the Nazi 


4 is a bape only a a temporary change an and ‘thus: no inference can be 
_ drawn as to > the effects of the Nazi zi population f policies i in 1 Austria i in — 


a Ez de vue, de Paris, Londres, Berlin et V we in Bulletin d de l'institut international de 


In this period, high marital fertility usual ly coine with a] high 
married within the reproductive age groups. 
ie By 1935, an excess of deaths over births was registered in every district of the ¢ city. 
— This development has been observed in other European cities. Cf. J. Sanders, The De- 
ae Birth Rate in Rotterdam, The Hague, 1931; and del Ww. Innes, Class ass Fertility Trends i in 


England and Weles, 1876-1934, Princeton, 19 


hie 


restriction through all social groups—to the progressive “democratization” dat 
|| @ 
|) 
|) 
pend 
— and 
— | eee d be idle to speculate on the attitude of potential parents ree sf - 
New 


to the pik s of the United States, the Spanish 
 conquistadores came | without women. Marriage with them \ was “‘a sei- 
. Zure, not a courtship.” The inferior role played by women in Spain was 


by their almost submission among the Aztecs. Aztec 


an ried to a a Mexican, when she realized that “ in Mexico women are still _ 
E oe ~ considered inferior beings, unfit to manage their own lives or assume any 


"position of responsibility. "1 There is, it is true, a great deal of respect for 


women as mothers, but not for women as companions. It is woman’s ee 2 


K as to make the home. If she works outside, i it is usually from necessity. 


There i is a feminist movement in Mexico, but many men regard i 


nonsense. The law of the statute books on 1 domestic relations may be ite 


“hold he her man.” In the words a a Mexican immigrant in ‘Los Angeles, 
“Those American women control their husband and I nor any - other Mex 
can won t stand for that.”? Studies of agricultural areas, such as the Valle 


ae del Mezquital ne near ar Mexico aires show the women 1 enslaved—victims « of m mis- 


an 
another family in a casa chica, or house. reason that the wife’s 


me 2 is in the home is so that she will not discover the mistress. The com 


- Presented to the American Sociological Society, Dec. 27, 1941, at t New York City. 


New York, 1939. No genera study has yet hon made of family life in Mexico. Ernest mond 
hasa helpful chapter on “Women” in his 1928 book on Mexico and Its Heritage, New York, 


an groups family relations are largely determined by the aboriginal culture. Contrasting mark- 
‘= with the rest of the ‘country, for ae” are the Tarahumaras iieieniiad among whom 


3 
* See Manuel Gamio, “An rg sates of Social Processes and the Obstacles to Agricultural ES 
Progress in Mexico,” Rur. Sociol., 1937, 145. Population pressure plus a succession of oppres- 


| 
dence to take advantage of it. for a man to have a — 
; Los Tarascos, of its founding, f the more iso 
h centenary In some o — 
4 f the fourt uel Gamio. — 
| 


offices also prevents wifely jealousy. ’ 


illustrated in the following case rt an inter cage ap a 1 hotel n man 


The American girl who left this r morning isa a good example of the mistress | problem 


- the oldest of whom i is married. The youngest was having a party yesterday in cele. , 

: > —- of her fifteenth birthday. This is quite an event in the best circles. The 
_ American girl wanted the general to stay last night but he had promised his daughter a 
‘that he would attend her party and went back to his home in the city. . The American — 

-girl wanted him to divorce his wife, but he explained that he had never compromised 
“his ep She was s always the perfect wife. He had nothing to hold against her. 
y noon until Sunday noo n, he : always spends with his go There © 


“Everyone knows that the ravishing Li is the mistress of Senator Y., —<—_ S. 
what really interests people i is where does the senator hide his wife? a. 
Mothers more often devote themselves to the children, taking them t to the 


movies. This frequently lea ds to a mother fixation. The mother 


dotes on her s son and pours on him her starved affection. The boy grows u 
to feel thad the mother is his ideal of goodness and love. He looks for a sub- 
stitute | mother i in his wife and acts toward her with certain inhibitions. 

Nith this attitude he develops the belief that there are two sorts of we women 


id and bad. The good woman is like his ; mother, 


to be the mother of his children, but « one with whom he must curb his sexual — 
ardor. . The bad woman is is unlike his mother. With c one ie of this type, he canbe © 
“natural” and have a good time. This establishes a vicious circle. 

_ Mexico has a strong tradition favoring sex expression—for the male. 

the same time, the Mexican is a very sensitive person. Centuries of f oppres- i 


sion have e developed i in hima a | strong inferiority complex. Even men who a > are 


not potent, occasionally : maintain m mistresses. Iti is ‘no » doubt this philosophy 
of sex expression and the< conviction n that 1 the cu custom 1 keeps couples t 


which permits well- behaved male p Prisoners to have conjugal visits.” 


‘onage of young people is regarded as desirable. This makes the t traditional 


_ courtship patterns very ¢ different from those i in . the United States. Although: eS 


these old Spanish « customs are met with ‘infrequently i in Mexico City, they 


es still persist in n Guadalajara, the second largest city, and toa greater ‘extent 
in smaller centers such as Morelia. In the words of a male stenographer in pe 


Guadalajara, an an citizen of Mexican ancestry, has tried 


ssn., 1941. . For a's series of ten photographs i illustrating various aspects ‘of a conjugal visit in 
he Fe ederal Penitentiary‘ at see Life, October 27, 1941, 4¢ 49- 


||) mon ractice of employing men as clerks and stenographers in business 
| | ft « 
SS tha 
+ | | >) 
|| 
| 
| 
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still continues here, but it : breaking down. 
. maller towns, the plaza (usually an attractive little park 


tand in the center and a broad sidewalk around the periphery) is an impor- 
ant center for contact between boys and girls of the middle classes. In 


Cuernavaca, for example, ‘the band plays every Thursday and Sunday 
evening, , weather permitting. Facing each other as they pass, men and boys a 
march one way around the plaza and women and girls t the e other. The | girls 


— dress for: this more than the boys and always walk in ‘groups. The older 
_ people keep a w watchful eye from the benches. Occasionally, a couple pairs 


fF tor the promenade. Increasingly, however, young people 1 meet at dances, 


as 
én adalajara, Paul S. Taylor concludes that * “the custom of arrangement of 
on by parents, which held sway a half century ago has given ‘way to” 


consent of the parents.” 
In general, as would be expected, , change is is more - rapid in the cities than in 


he towns or | villages. In Folk Culture of Yucatan, a a recent careful study ss 


traditions and controls as one moves southeast from the * Spanish- -modern”” 


Me 
ity of Merida toward “ ‘the more ‘Indian and rustic hinterland. ” The: tribal 


inden of Quintano Roo has less to ) say about selecting his s wife, must show 
or his parents-in- -law and his compadres, or godparents, and 


s gf free to break 1 up his marriage, than are people nearer to Merida 
_ Asimilar contrast in the strength of family organization probably exis 
between the cities and their hinterland villages 1 in other Parts o Mexic 
Attention i is centered i in this paper, h r, however, on the ‘middle and upper class : 


marriage and family patterns in Mexico ) City and i in certain towns of its 
_ plateau hinterland. Although some data a are e included c on the marriage more 


f the rural ‘Tepoztecans, further effort is needed to obtain an 

portrait’ of the ‘urban masses. 
Such change as there i is, seems to’ be largely 2 a produ 


(1) industrialization, (2) the ‘opening of new paved highways 


ind handicrafts and will probably 1 never be 

® See Emma Lindsay Squier, Gringa, 128-129, New York, 1934, | for a 3 aes 


7 Paul S. Taylor, “A oe Peasant Community: Arandas in Jalisco, Mexico,” 


a of American | movies. Although Mexico i is ; primarily « concerned 


peculiar whistle. If she urch, Then you ma: 
— 
wh, 


country like the United amount of construction activity in the 


capital city, including new factories and extensive street improvements 

sufficient to indicate a trend toward industrialization. be specific, a large 


a new rayon plant employs girls aged sixteen to eighteen and pays them si 
oy pesos a cong when the minimum wage is two and a half pesos. Even though © 


The of railway lines i in has s act rually dec 


: ig t the past decade but the paved hi h ay mileage has —— 
increased. The Pan-American highway was opened to traffic nine years ago 
a (1932) and the Mexico City-Guadalajara highway only two years ago. The 
increasing stream of tourists flowing south from Laredo, Texas | (the writer 
identified licenses from all but five states), has brought forth a series of 
- service | stations, auto courts, restaurants, and hotels with all the lates 
mechanical) gadgets. Towns and villages es ¢ s along the 763 miles from Laredo to 


“the: capital are already 1 notoriously m more Americanized ~ places a don 
key-back ride into the interior. There are farms with wind 
electric lights and radios, on n bicycles: and girls wearing shoes.’ 


te Mexico City to is newer, less 


Moving - picture theaters in a 
nd films with English dialogu 
_ in Spanish. The contribution of Hollywood toward changes in husband-w 


and parent-child r relations i is probably considerable."* 7 

In the summer of 1941, the writer interviewed social workers, anthropoio- 


chiatrists, sociologists, lawyers, teachers, rs, physicians, and hotel 


men in the capital and its environs. The most helpful source of information 
on the family was Enelda G. Fox, head of the social services of the Mexico 
City Child Welfare Association, and mother of four attractive daughters 


Born in Mexico of European | ancestry, she later earned a Ph.D. in psychol 


ogy from the : University of London. In addition to man, y courtesies « extended 

te the writer and his family i in | Mexico, Dr. Fox has been kind enough | to. 
write for this article a detailed statement on Mexican family samedi It ae 


_ seems | wise to quote some of the more pertinent sections. — Day 
On Sunday, a typical upper class family i in the provinces, in towns like Guana ee 


group, the faveilee time is 11:00 or 12:00. The young 
fellows line up outside the church to see the girls. They try to pass notes secretly to ; 
the girls they like as the young ladies come out of church. This is is often the } beginning = 


al § See Time, , June 23, 1941, 83 
* For a vivid picture of the changes shing 5 this highway during an eight-year period s - 
fichael Scully, “Rolling Down to Panama,” ' The Rotarian, September 1941, 3 3-34. 
a Arandas, for example, Taylor reports ‘marked changes” in the dress and custom — 
_ young women. “This is to be attributed less to emigration,” he explains, “than to movies, book | 
and newspaper advertising, merchants, visits to Guadalajara, through which styles 
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at their p poker, and married in groups; 
he young sakes" people dance. For girls of marriageable age, this is one of the | 
few opportunities t to talk Privately with their r boy friends. - Even : so, mother watches 


price the U.S.A. is to drink cocktails, play cards, , and gamble. ets 


“ Unless discov rered by disapproving parents, young men who are courting speak to 
their sweethearts from the street under the balcony, after dark until about 10: co 
or 11:00 p.m. . Serenades are usually between 2:00 and 3:00 a.m. and often follo 


a night at the Casino or in a billiard saloon. 
i ia — have any education higher than sixth grade primary in a conven -type 


= r : and so on. Only within the last five years or so have girls of this class had ; any higher 


C insisted on more than primary education bite met with strong « opposition from the 
family. The upper class looks down on women who take a 
The Mexican woman herself entirely to 

; and church but she has no efficient preparation for these duties and so leaves the | 

real work to the servants, who are untrained, overworked, and careless. The children — 


are particularly ill- cared for. The mother has n no notion n of modern nutritional meth- f ‘ee 


“tion. Even there are many more university and commercial 


school students from this group than from the upper class. There is also less prejudice 


gainst women acquiring a higher education and working. There is scarceiy any pro- 


commerce or business. This is due ‘to their lack cof capital. 
the middle class girl, who is driven to study for economic reasons, has more knowl- 
- edge and experience than the more sheltered girl, there is the chance that when she 

_ marries she may become less of a bore to her husband and so keep h hom e intact 


Ss now from the middle and v upper class fi 


- hinterland towns to the family a tudes of the rural masses it in 


e, let us take Tepo tldn, in ‘the state 
south and east the metropolis, as an example. The 3500 or 


Within the last five years or so, most Mexican families still refuse ‘ 
young folk can swim and play tennis t hing costume where there are 
women neither drink, gamble, n yomen have learned 
| 
2 | 
cating and is showered onthe cil but itl time 
aguitable book or showing a ial class has an illegitimate child, the matter 
_Tfan unmarried girl of this upper soc rphanage. Otherwise, the girl becomes 
hand irl of the middle class who has an illegitim | 
other hand, ag i] d circle of friendson that account. 
is not cast out of her family an 
a 


but Indian- in n culture. Practically ~ both Spanish 


and Nahautl, a language similar to that used by the ancient Aztecs. The 
community is older than Mexico City, which was founded in 1325. Houses 
are of adobe with tile roofs. Most of the kitchen furnishin gs are re pre-Colum- 


~ About half of the boys. marry before they are ‘tities about half of t 
girls before they are fifteen. Living together as man and wife without legal 


registration is frequent. The civil ceremony is the only legal one in Mexico, — 
4 but most persons also wish a church wedding. The minimum cost for these 
two services in nearby ‘Cuernavaca is twenty-seven pesos ($5. 56), a great : 


deal of money to ‘simple peasants. 1 The compadre, or godparent, relation- 
ship which jis ‘closer than that « of an intimate friend, i is still common in 


Tepoztlin. Women continue to to be very humble, and children’ unusually 
_ obedient. In'general, Tepoztecan families are large and united. This integra-_ 


tion is especially true of the relationship between siblings. A reliable but 


unchecked however, that between 20 and 25 percent of 


brujo, 0 or “wizard,” hi 


ene from. ete illicit: ‘relationships and that the incidence of vene erea 
se “ low. In some cases, the husband permits his wife’s adultery. — 
ce Robert Redfield spent eight months of 1926 and 1927 in this village, 
shing his findings in in Tepozutlén: ‘A Mexican Village, i it is possible 1 to in- 


ublis 
dicate some of the changes that have occurred during the fourteen years. 
Perhaps the only development i in recent years s that could be described | = 


-industrialization i is the use of a gasoline engine for grinding corn. Every 
2 ‘morning, after their corn has been properly soaked in lime water, 
” and girls bring i it to the molino, or mill, to be ground. In the 1 the past, according — 


to Redfield, a ‘woman averaged Six hours a day grinding cori corn on 1 the metate. — : 


The laborious character of the « old method, together with the ver "Teason- 
-ablep price of one centavo for grinding a liter of corn with the machine, 
Mi ably accounts for this change in the material culture of the family. 


The most significant recent transportation change was the 
in} 1936 | ofa paved highway from | Cuernavaca, sixteen miles s away. This ne new 
carretera a an obvious effect on the small boys of the community. Tourists 


drive i into ito the plaza to be greeted by muchachos who j jump o on the running» 
- boar ard and vie with each other in selling their services as guides to the great a ai 
central church or to the Aztec pyramid high on the mountain north of the 


Traffic cops may occasionally f be seen at the plaza, surrounded | by E se 

The: most astounding i innovation noted by | the: writer was 

und-truck moving cautiously over the rough cc obblestone — 

1 In the Valle de Teotihuacin north of Mexico City, a an area studied by Gamio, the cost a 


: of the religious ceremony alone was from eight to thirty pesos. Civil marriage by itself was 
not usually acceptable in these pueblos. The frequency oF illegitimate unions was very om 
“La razon fundamental es economica” " (vol. 3» Page 248 
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followed ‘the truck which finall 


800-pupil rural scho« ol and put on a sound movie. featuring Popeye and h 
t pinach! | The older pe ‘persons in the audience laughed, but the yo ers. 
- were serious. It was new and unusual to them. The roles played by these p 
's in their ‘family groups are bound to be changed by these experiences. _ 
Sefior Vicente Campos, principal of this progressive school, estimates tl 
dence of f the spread- 
windowless post office 
wever, small ‘private electric 


in community y and be one radio. 


sponsorship and using the c camp buildings of the Mexico City Y.M. C. A.,a 


r ral health clinic was established. ‘Iti is the e policy of the Medical School of 
the National University of Mexico to require their students to spend six 


onths in a rural section ‘studying social : as well ; as health problems. Dr. 
leantara Carbajal satisfied 
clinic, but he has become si so much interested in the community t that he has 


decided to sta . During the: first seven ‘months of his’ work here, the doctor 
meet with no deliveries; during the next month he assisted with five. Th 


ative “ “wizards” to modern medicine | and the people ve respect them. 


yond t the encircling milpas, 0 or cornfields, of this pass village, che the 


nark the agencies of a closer contact with the larger world which may 
— produce profound changes in Tepoztecan domestic relations. Fig 
= _ Turning now to Mexico City, which has since 1910 more than doubled 
‘size, we find a metropolis with a population of 1,300,000. The | business 


nter has in recent years moved westward from the Zécalo, ¥ where it ha 
been located since Aztec times, toward the Alameda. Fine old homes along i 


=" the Paseo de la ormgoanttes farther west and south, are being invaded by 
- commercial interests. Seven areas, which contribute more than their share 
: delinquents | to the Juvenile Court, form a roughly c circular pattern — 


round the center. Visits to ‘some of these slums showed excessive ° i 
ding and : a gross lack of proper sanitation but did not reveal basic 
attitudes. Streets w were covered with filth, and scummy wa- 


from. such ¢ 


| 
cae. 
| 
mortality rates willno doubt decline, — 
ened 
friendly but dirty people. It is not di iia 
lendl) irty people. It is not difficult to understand that d 
Bee $00 children coming to the Juvenile C — 


It is 01 tt ity rg communities of of comfort- : 
- able modern home sially true to the west and southwest of the 
ent the 1 revolution of "1910-20, these better homes were | rgely 


Spanish or French i in but s since e that time ne there has bee 


n inner er patio. In fact, 1 many: r of ‘the newer colonias, both i in 1 their Califor 


style rar in their advertising, r remind one of real ¢ estat — 
a ments in the United ‘States. In areas. of this ty ype, and. ‘in the apartment — 
house districts, a are many women ‘much influenced by American habits. fie 
Ati is obvious that most of this rapid population growth has come about | 
by migration from the hinterland rather than by natural increase. Th he 
transition f from village to city ha has commonly been n associated w with changes 
in n behavior. Maids from the smaller centers, , for example, are often: more re 
y than those who have been in the « city for some time. After a 
ths, they begin to go to movies, have sweethearts and dates, and 
oo more pay. In rural communities and small towns, lower class par- 
ey - ents are strict with their unmarried girls, but in the city, « ‘control i is more 


a difficult. ‘It is often. not ot long I before e the girls fi find themselves with babies. 


- Some of ‘the problems presented, to social workers by these mi 

‘ dramatic i in character. A mother with two children came into a station on 
train and refused to leave. Her husband had only sufficient money to buy 


s to the city for his wife and children. He \ was walking. He told ref 


eK wife tc to wait it at the s station for him. A A special « arrangement | was | made so € so tha 
the little family « could sleep in in thes station etia the week that ‘elapsed be- 


fore the husband darrived. 
Ss Many a a man on coming to ro the city breaks ¢ away from t 
“tive village and becomes a violent individualist. The length of time su 
_ man stays with a woman is based on his own personal desires. 1 This is i 
pecially true: e of the lower class mestizo. The chief problem i in helping cases: 
at t the Asistencia: Infantil, or Child Welfare, is the irresponsibility 


ho abandon’ their wives and small children. ‘This antisocial conduct is 


rarely noticed or criticized by friends and companions. Legal marriage with © 
these wife deserters is more the exception than the rule. Not only are the 


abandoned mothers unprepared to earn their c ow wn living, they also need to 
learn how to care f for their children. Mexican / women pride themselves on 
being good mothers but this often means affection rather than kno wledg: 
In conclusion, Mexico has : a | strong family tradition. The | family i: is re- 


‘ "garded as as the fundamental institution. Any thing that tends to destroy the 
asic pattern of domestic meets with This i is more 
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however, together created; the qu 


Mean 


There is a statement as to certain Beas 


e t! 

seo 

- features of upper class Mexican life which have to do with or affect the family: the © 
subordination and domestication of women; the keeping of mistresses; the e chaperon- 
age of unmarried girls. This statement is sound if not novel. A second element is the a 
quotation from a social worker describing family behavior of the same class in a 
provincial Mexican city. This i information is similar to that given directly by Pro- 


“fessor or ner. In the third place, there are re some notes on recent changes i in the large 


oe! sho of the observations as to social By hain J abet from either the city or 
the village h have little or nothing t to do with the family. Observations reported which 
do concern the family in some way in the village mentioned are two: increasing use 
_is made of machine power to grind corn for the tortillas; a small minority of mothers 
_ with young children now attend a modern clinic. The implicit i invi 


- find out what een occur in family life because some women now need spend less 


o both community and family disorganization. It be looked 

With reference to the city, there are brief statements that country girls who have 

__ lived some time in the capital are not satisfactory as domestic help and frequently & 


become pregnant without getting 1 married. . Iti is : also asserted that whatever i 


“eal attention to these a areas of che investigation. One might, for example, make 


a a study of families in which one or more female members have for the first time 


a in rural Indian Mexico. In general, , change i in the family will probably be found to ae 
__ be greatest in the middle class of the city. The isolated peasant on the one hand and 2 Ry 
the conservative upper-class families ‘on the other retain longest a strong family 
2° organization. Within any one of these local, or status- s- and culture- -groups, study 
might be made of changes in family life in terms of a number of special questions. 
_ These questions should be based on preliminary knowledge c of the culture of the 
Be chosen group. Two out of hundreds of such special questions may be mentioned in 
a illustration: the declining influence of the large- family, or kindred, in the arrangin 


of marriages; ; the diminution of the religious sanction upon familial behavior. Pro- 


group before out research in the 


area to hich his paper calls 


tes on recent changes i 
in family life follow from d 
m of study, to distinguish withi age dweller from 
— 
£ 


AND T. 
Unizesty of Wisconsin Young University 


- tions regarding | the relation of i income or economic status to human 


. fertility. In our studies of rural families in Wisconsin, we have found 
ice chat the | general relationship holds within broad economic categories.! How- 


ever, in problems of social welfare and agricultural extension, it is necessary 


to work quite on a community and here we have found the 
ctors other 


“In castin out for these. other factors, we felt ses in na 

religion were two controls that wo ould help explain the variances in fertility. 
oe they were cultural items which could be identified and classi- 


ied as accu rately a and objectively ; as could the e economic. In order to tes the € 


¢ influences of these i items with as little ot outside interference 2 as 


were within the framework stele 


between ¢ eco nomic ‘status and fertilit 


a tions seem significant. 1. 1. For the total sample, : economic status makes a a" 
_diference in the average number of children per family. German Catholics 


Hil and 1 Ronald A. Smith, Rural Re ief Trends in Wisconsin, 9341937 i 


peters were selected in northern Wisconsin for families of low economic status, and Rane 

igs cats County was selected in southern Wisconsin for families of high economic status. Schedules 
were completed in each of these areas for 40 German Catholic, 40 German Lutheran, and 40 
_ Scandinavian (about equally divided between Swedish and Norwegian) Lutheran families, . 
making 240 in all. The sample was drawn to represent certain culture types and not the farm ied 
‘population i in general. Fertility, reported here, i is only one of the behavior patterns investigated : 
in the larger study. For a description of the complete survey, see Harold T. Christensen, 
Population Pressure Among Wisconsin Farmers, unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of — 

Wisconsin, 1941. Only 107 of the 240 families studied were “complete” in the sense that they 

2 were unlikely to bear more chi Idren and that the data supplied were sufficient ar and | appropriate 


ME FACTORS IN FAMILY 
| 
me 
e, the study was restricted to farm 
areas of Wisconsin. The areas selected — 
as to allow the thre 
Economi y; the data are further classified by 
isconsin, Wis. Agric., Exp. Sta. 
pnp presen 
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both levels. 2. With the saa of Scandinavian take erat 
5 age number of children desired is smaller i in the more well- to-do ae an 


e relat ionship Sl uggesting a greater -sophisticatio n and change of at 
tude ag f on the higher economic levels. 3 ‘Smaller families 


e desired by all groups on both ¢ economic levels; 


“cation there. The ale y exceptions to this last generalization are the > Scandi- 
navian Lutherans on the Percentage of difference between actual and 
desired number of children, and the German Lutherans on both percent- 

ages. The case of the German — suggests that actual family size is 
tor rin thes desire to decrease family size, a point to be discussed below. — 


1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Economic Stratus AN 


‘ERTILITY; BASED | ‘UPON 107 ComPLeTED Fami.ies! 


Economic Status Children Yumber tween Actual 
Religion? ily? | Number 


theron 
Low Status Area 


‘High Status Area 


‘Total 


Low Status 
3 High Status Area 


Pea s ‘Only the following families were included: (a) those in which the wife was o4s years : of 
age or older, or one of the parents was dead; (b) those in which one or both parents were _ 
Present at the i interview; (c) those that had children either — ing or dead; and cham those tha 3 
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| 

4 


and noneconomic reasons. and one tenth 
‘percent of all completed families gave income as their reason for not desir- 
ing more children’ than their stated number; 95.1 percent | of those in the ae 


high stat US area responded ji in this v way as compared with 87.5 percen 
he low status area. Apparently not only i is inadequate i inco 


ps re eason 1 for « smaller but those with the most income 


‘Average Percent of 


Number 
Children 


Status Area 
German 


aa Definitions are the same as those 
constant, only Lutheran families are 
Nationalit and Fertility. The: re between nationality and fer- 


lity is analyzed for the German and Scandinavian g 0 

Religion is. controlled by considering only Lutheran (no disti c 

made between. ‘different Lutheran groups) families s, and the economic status 


factor is controlled through classification i in the table. . 1. It will be observed — 

_ that while German families are larger on the average than Scandinavian, 
3 this is not true on the high status level; income apparently affected family 
«size earlier among tl the Germans than among the Scandinavians. 2. Desired 
- family | ‘size is also ¢ greater among the German farmers, but here too this 
- holds only for those of low income. The influence of nationality o on n family 
size has apparently vanished among the more well-to-do, for desired family 


pe here is the same for both groups. 36 WwW ith one exception, both the ol 


SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW Ba 
| 8 
RG _ instead of increasing the desire for children, apparently raises the subj 
standard of living and brings about greater sophistication resulting in the 
teduction of family size as one means for realizing this higher standard. 
— 

Scandinavian 43 | 5.0 | 3-8 | | 

— — i 

| @ 
| 
bY 

Php 
— Fertil 
— Wisco 
Amon, 


ee hese two nationality groups are not 
ilies an 


d also desire larger ot ones, the | perc 
tween practice and desire 1 is 


entage of difference be- 


Children | Number between Ac-| siring Fewer 
Children tual and De-| Children than 

Desired sired Number} Actual Numbe 


distributed economic status. may 

I. ith a very slight exception in the low st 

Catholic families are larger: than Lutheran. 2. Catholics: as a whole 

desire larger families than Lutherans, but on the 
ired family s 


sam 


ize. ‘ The | perc 


e. Religion, as well as etinnalicy;| is apparently 
giving way to the influence o of i income on the higher « economic level. - 3. And 
he tendency i 

rence between actua 


here, too, the ten lency is toward a convergence « > of desire regarding | family 
entage of diffe 


er of 
Ph D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1938, Samuel A. Stouffer, “Trends in the 


1 and desired number of ee 
‘Cf. Paul C. Glick, “The Effects of the Depression on on Wisconsin’s Birth ‘Baca 
of Catholics and Non- Catholics,” Amer. 41: Walter L. Slocum, 


219, an 


d Catholic to be higher chen non-Catholic, rate 
reater with Catholics than with 1 non-Catholic : 


Bk: . 
RAMILY FERTILITY AMONG WISCONSIN FARMERS 50 
and Fertility. Table 3 is designed to show the relations 
ypow 64 CompLerep Famities or GERMAN 3 
Stains | Families —— 
1 Definiti are the same: as those in Table 1 above. In order to hold the nationality factor 
constant, only German families are considered in th 
Wisconsin, Madison, 19405 and Rockwell C. Smith, “Church Afi 
Both Glick and Stouffer foun 
Way 
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~ children and the percentage of parents: desiring fewer children « are 


The influences of economic status, nation I 
nd desired family size have now been examined, with the 
they al all play 2 a part | but that economic status ends t 


_ two among the well- to-do. There remains the testin of th 
of actual family s size e upon desired ee size. 


families have the 


s. Table . fertilit: 
eatat, the 


BasED UPON 107 ( Famiies! 


Number | Difference | 

Children | Number | between Ac- siring Fewer 


to 6 Children 
7 to 9 Children 
Children 
1 to 3 Children 
ia to 6 Children 
to g Children 


10+ Children 


1 Definitions 


tial agreement with our findings ‘regarding actual and desired family : size. Slocum and Smit 


_ also found Catholic — to be well above that of other religious groups today, but suggest 


— 
—_ 
greater for Catholics than Lutherans, which means that fertility difference: 
not as great regarding desired children are sagerain 
the low status area, where —F ~~ g 
n to this is families in the low status 
2 by family size and classified by e rmitting a fai 
Children | 6 | | 5.1 | | 100.0 
— . 
ii | avera 
— 
tility is likely not real; our data seem to that, igi overt 
pon differential fertility among the well-to-do, N 


detailed analysis of this assumption. Several pertinent fi 


ired, the Boor increases as one goes 
3. In all cases, the larger the a the greater the percentage by 
which the desired family is smaller ‘and the greater *~ percentage i ag 


"Changing I Patterns ‘in Ferility. the sample data do not 
hemselves_ to comparisons | between generations, they are suggestive of 
changes i in n the attitudes or or covert patterns of the 2 generation : studied. Each 


interviewed was asked the following hypothetical | question: “If 


ou were starting out again asa person today, about 
dren wou uld you desire or plan for?” Sometimes this question would be — 
upplemented with, “About what size ize of a far family | do you 1 think i is ideal — 
under present conditions?” os “About how many children do you think 


our ‘children ; should have today?” before an answer was s obtained; but at 
he conclusion of. the i interviews, replies to 0 this question were received for i 
over gr percent of all farmers. Replies to a question so are 


e 


will from Table 1 that 6 the sample farmers 
ould plan for smaller families than they now have if they 1 were starting 
ver again. today, and that all families are desired smaller by an average 


> 8 percent. The average nun number of children i in present fé families of so 


carrying over into the overt patterns of the y ‘younger generation, and vice 


versa, is beyond the : e scope of this study; b 
he ‘relationship is close. Attitudes: are sai 

fertility in | most groups is well fact. In the present 


we find that the average sumber of children per pena is 5.6 where 


overt 


age 0 of | parer nts is 55. years or over, 


g the size of family desired. Parents with di 
proportionately large families still desire families that are larger ith 
4 Be 
Be 
_at least suggestive of th 
ersistence or change of attitude as the case 
is clear: farmers are apparently changing esired family size 
y ing th es in the direction 
n fam a likely indication of changing 


, it seems highly probable that families r now 
‘int in the process of man will be smaller when greeted than those now 


consin 1 farmers could start over again as young people today, nearly wo 

would plan for smaller families, and the families would be 

smaller by nearly one third, « or ere children, on ‘the average 


Bare 


and ‘tion are all factors. in the fertil ty 


of Wisconsin farmers, b but there i is evidence that the latter two factors have a 
_ less influence than formerly. The t trend i is toward : a convergence | of desires ; 


in family : size. _ Nationality and religion | play a a greater t role among ‘the ‘poor — 
than among those of higher status. ‘This i is especially true of the Catholics 
_ with low income. They are more resistant to change in family size than any i f 


other group Studied. High « economic status tends to nullify t the influence of 
nationality a and religion i in n fertility bringing about a a uniformity. of d 
and to decrease the size of family desired. 4 If desires of parent: a 
indication, disproportionately large family lines will likely remain n large 


than average, but | differentials will ce cease to as great as they 
maller families. 


must of necessity deal with the pore of the times. 


used 
n Wis isconsin communities. The e conclusions, ¢ » Cons isidered | as si 


Seu education as the content of the culture varies s from one economic 


ge BP shee in the various age classes separated for factor analysis shows that the differenc 
© would be even greater than that shown if these other factors were controlled. Germ n 
holics, for example, with t the largest average num mber o of children per family (7.7) ha 


average parental age ¢ of only 56.6; and ‘Scandinavii ian Lutherans, w with the smallest av 
number of children per mses (5. ©) have an average pare ental a age of 60.4. Similar figures for 


"category was so small that it did not permit Chis additional breakdown. Age differences stool 
_ Categories are not great, however, and completed families are therefore regarded as suffici ntly 
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are influ d first. 7 this trend and t ar 

decrease and the s study all points toward bo 
ow completely the churches" and othe farmers. Just 

3 perate to retard 
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FAMILY 


Gurex 


United States showed that in 1790 there 
_of five persons than any other indred years later,in 
four-person families were > the most numerous. By 1900, there 


more three-person families. and by 1930 more two-person 1 fam 


other s size. _In brief, the modal or or typical family s Size, from five 


The extent of t his in family size can also be in 


e num ro 


pres the first years of our n history, an 


oss of m more than another — the last Asa 


the average 


The average size of has been 


f fam 


in terms of the decreasing number of children in the he family. By definition, 
the two parents represent a constant factor in the size of normal families 


(families with both head and wife present); and, although | there may have i. 


been n some increase in | the proportion of homes that were broken, there still 


remain four out of five families that. may be classified as normal. Further- 
more, the number of adult relatives 21 years old and over 


during the ‘period | of this study. It i is s reasonable to ‘assume, 
hat most ‘of the loss in size of fam is attributable 
ion in the num ber of children under 2 
in the home. If this as assumption is true, the 
a * Presented to the American Sociological Society, shai York a 27, 
ae ‘The writer is i debted to P. K. W helpton for a critical reading of the paper and to Lloyd A. Ui, 


‘2 
persons 
|. 
A 
fami! ree tenths of a person w 
by dividing the total 


oc 
¥ 


“a acc unted for by th 
O percent of ‘the families inc 


no children of the same : age. One chief. 


_why there are more : families today with no minor children i is the fact that 


a far larger proportion o of the parents are continuing t to survive considerably _ z 


he period when ‘their children leave home. Another 1 reason is the 
‘increase in the « average length. of time between n marriage and the birth of 


ae ‘the first child. A third reason is the earlier ; age at t which the last child i is born. 


Fs In the future, the trend toward smaller families is expected to continue 


? until a point of relative stability is reached. From forecasts of future popu-_ 


lation and families, it is estimated that by 1980 the average size of family 


will be 3. 1 persons, representing a further reduction 1 of of seven tenths of a 


person per r family « during the next forty years. If t the loss. co 


from| the number of n minor children, 


older persons increase, the practice of pekia two generations s of small 


families ir in the same household may become more prevalent. bis 


| The r rapid change i in family size may also be viewed i in n relation 


increase oc at ‘a slower rate than the of families For « exam- 


E ple, there are now 175 percent more families. than i in 1890, but the popula- 


\ tion on has | grown by only 1 110 © percent. Between now yand 1980, , the number of 
percent, while the yore. 


< families i in 1940 would have contained 200 ) million p persons rather than 1. 


million. Even if the same average size prevailed today as in 1890, we wou 


a now have a population of more than 170 million. All of 1 these facts make it 4 


: clear the « between family) trends and population trends i is 


needs : as as for other “types of consumption i 


family rather than the individual i is the consuming unit. 


Changes such as s these could have | been made only as a res sult ofa 


revision of the v: upon the teoring of 


"published by the National Resources D. C., October, 1937. The 


i estimates were based upon Hypothesis B—medium mortality, medium fertility, and no im- 


oh aa from about 3.0 to only 1.3 children under 21 per family, a decline = 
families. In 1930, nearly . eo f 
te a is possible that such a dwindling of the average family may encourag P Bes = 
— 
| |) 
Ee ld = 
£ 
— 


: family life. . The i interaction between | arents sand children has assumed 
pe 


= - siderably different t patterns as the number of children in the | fam 
declined. In the future, the weight of these changes will be — in the ‘Plans 


“eas 
n 


for educational programs, i in the planning of gen 
many other ' phases 0 of social, economic, and political | ae 
While t these gr gross s tendencies for the country as a whole have considerable _ 


value for certain purposes, man people are even more interested inthe 


a differential trends among the more important demographic groups in the 


Ber Considerable research has already been done | on such ees as 


the ‘different ial since in th 


es. The most prominent tendencies indicated by 


increases in the number of families i in the Prairie States and the 

ge heavy increases i in the Far ‘Western states _ and Florida. In ge eneral, the 
states with small increases in fam ilies represent the areas that have lost: 

_ population by out- algae, and the states with large increases in families 
_ Tepresent areas that have gained by i in- in-migration from other s states. Ir : fact 


amaps showing the percentage of increase in population due to net internal 


| 
ad size of families, by s 


19 percent, and the West t 

AND Pop LA 
Unrrep Srates, 1890 TO 1940 


of Fa ies ai d Popul ation iy Res ion 
mation ef families | and Po ulation a at er census since 1890 by 


TABLE I OF Passes AND PopuLaTION, BY Recion, ‘Ree, A 


Ursan-Rura RESIDENCE, 1 FOR THE Untrep STATES: 1890 TO 1940 


Popu- | Fam- | Popu- Pom Popu-| Fam- | Popu- | Fam- | Popu-| Fa pu- 
lation | ilies | lation| ilies | lation | ilies | lation | ilies | lation | ilies | lation 


100.0 |T00.0 {100.0 +O |T00.0 |100.0 |T00.0 |100.0 |100.0 


(988 
SOD | 


$00,000 or more. 
‘Under 100,000. 


For 1890 and 1900, total families, farm, and tazailics, and families i in cities of 25,000 or 
em a wa Fer families in urban places under 25,000 and rural families were estimated. 
: we or 1910, total families and Negro families were available; white famili e families and families 


‘i For 1940, occupied dwelling units were used instead of families. Dwelling units laa as 
i ies 1940 were used because amass data for gto: and other races have not yet been tabulated 


63.7 | 62.3 34 90.2 | 80.8 | he } 


FAMILY 


a smaller proportion of sie country’s families al popu ulation in the North | 
and a larger ‘Proportion in the Wes est, with the South becoming more densely 


i populated at about t the same ra rate as the nation asa whole. The net regional - 


“therefore, has been a shift from, the North to the | Ww est. 
permed for southern families t to move to the North has apparently 


er the so-year period since North has comprised, on the 
average, about 60 percent of the population and families, the South 30° 


_-~percent, and ‘the West 10 percent, ; althoug h the land area of the thre 


is ‘roughly the same. The South has | pe lnc a higher Percentage of t 
than | of the pre ‘the entire 


ing tendencies just noted 


st than i in 1 the ‘entit 
Growth from 1 immigration has b een 


than of the other re 

: tility and the West fro: : 
fertility— like the South and 
average number of large families ana those growing from internal al migra 


a tion— ke the West and urban ‘areas—usually | have more ‘than the e average 
> number of small families. - Obviously, it i is easier to move asmall family ee a 


he process ¢ of f adjusting the e equilibrium of available m men naed 


a large one in | t 


- size of family is a result of migration rather than s a cause of migratior . 


Negro f families constituted 11 percent o ‘of the | families i in the United St 
50 but dropped to 9 percent in 1930. At the same time, the Neg 
50 years ago ut dropped to 9 percent i in 1930. At the sam . g 


population fell from 12 Percent to 10 percent of the total population. B 

cause of the heavy concentration of Negroes in the South, the trends just | 

noted for the nation are very similar to those for | the southern regio! 
North, however, the relatively small number of Negro amilies 


creased. almost twice as fast as s the white : since 1890. As | for the W est, there 


has been a rapid i influx x of Negroes i into o the coastal cities of California, D 
the total number of — families in in the Ww est | is s still less than 50, 000, 


owt than the white since © 1890. _ This is evident when we consider the 


| 
trends in the family trenc Vest. There h ise 
4 | West in 1890 erage size of be presented a 
country as a whe family has d verg 


areas showed a between 1890 and. 1930 
from 64 perc percent to 42 percent, there was very little change in the distribu-— 
; tion ot urban and rural families during the ten years following 1930. For 50 


100,000 as over 100,0 


cities have not ‘quite held their own. 
has centered largely in the satellite cities | s within | m - 
in other words, in urban areas u metro 


‘cities. 


etween two 


, rural families have 

76 p percent a as against 41 percent the population. 
corresponding i increases for the urban areas were 348 percent and 237 per- 
cent. These differential changes have affected the trends i ss urban and rural 


| 
aa: po, with the smaller cities growing more lina 
faster than the country as whole, while the larger 
— 
of the nation’s families, and the difference smalle: 
= 


regular pattern with ‘respect to averag family, as 
may | be seen in Map 2. The four most westerly states reported fewer 
(365 persons per family. A band of : states with families almost as small ex- 
tends from Idaho to Ohio and New ¥ ork. At the other extreme are esi 


‘contiguous South Atl the two. Caro- 


Ohio River, except Florida, have families with an ay erage . of 
or r more ‘Persons. The general ; appearance 0 of this : map resembles closely | 


based upon 1 the percentage of increase in | population : since 1930 by natural 
increase ease from the excess of births over deaths). The South, of 
the West ee 


residence ~ Table 2 and poet Since 1900, the West has had the 

smallest families and also the most pronounced absolute and proportional 

decline i in family s size. In the last fifty years, the West has experienced ; a 


4 toss of 1 more than 1 1.5 persons per family. This loss in family, size for th 
is the sharpest one e that i is pointed out in this p paper for any large 


n. No doubt: selective i in-migration is chiefly 


pointed out earlier, 


ince | 1890. Ther 


Average Size of Family by Region and Race. One of the factors that 
—_entiates most clearly the ulations having a large average size of family 
_ 
A: the South has had clearly the largest: families 


LATION PER Ecion, Race, AND Ursa 


=f 
Rurat FoR THE UNITED States: 1890 TO 


Race 


North...... 
South 


Under EXT 


| 100,000 or 4:96 | 4:71 | 4-59 | 4-30 | 


lies have 
rural families have way as large or larger in the South than i in i the North. 


In evaluating the differences. between Negroes and whites with regard 
to family size, three characteristics of Negro. families should be borne i 
mind. First, there are proportionally more very small and more very large _ 


families an among z the Negroes than among | the whites. T he net effect has — 
to give the Negroes a larger average size of family than whites but a maller 


“median size. Second, Negroes are more to | have lodgers in 


differences i in howsshold composition and residence have a a signif ant 
ng upon the e interpretation of changes in 1 family s size by rac 
_ Table : 2 and Figure 38 show for the Northern Negroes a downward | tr end si 
the average size of family, with the exception of an increase during the 


ecade from 1920 to 1930. Most of this increase took place in the northern — 
ities of less than 500,000 population, with the greatest additions probably 
n Negro suburbs of large industrial centers. The upturn may have been 
du to additional crowding as a result of migrating Negroes from the South 


during the 1920" making their residence with families that arrived earlier. 


: In most ‘northern cities Negroes are - segregated into rather limited resi 
quarters and find invasion of white areas. very ry difficult. 


yetween 1930 
ites has been 


Average | Size of Family by Size of Place. The lies: chart shows the trends 
amily size for urban and rural areas (see Table 2 and Figure 4). 


can b seen n from the t table that the ‘difference between the a average size of 
rban fam l ies and the average size of rural families. has been widening. 
This tendency i is traceable to o the | very rapid decline i in thes size of ae in 


i as much larger than families i in the ceil cities as they were in 


1890. On the other hand, during the part of the ecentury the 


division but 


there still remai 


FAMILY TRENDS IN THEU.S,10TO 10 
that favors la rge families, but space does not permit 
elaboration on this point. Suffice it to say that both white and Negro 
. Third, nearly go percent of the Northern Negro families are located 
ee 
oe 
of the nonwhites in the North and nearly | ercent in the 
— 
ere has been surprisingly little difference between the size of family 


ences in moe: size. aie as far as cities are concerned, the geographic 
location of the city seems more important than the magnitude of its popu- 
lation, in determining the size of its 


ti ons s of the. ¢ country remain 


. 4. Av yERAGE Size oF BY Size oF 


pt 


ke 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FAMILY 


And United States has fallen as r pidly as it has 
s (as: a whole) have been relatively small and 
i _ become increasingly m 


The foregoing discussion summarizes all of the census data on family 
a 


ie. composition that are comparable for the period 1890 to 1940. Severa 
tional family characteristics were tabulated i in 19307 and still more are to | sks 

be tabulated from the 1940 Census. When the detailed family data for 1940 


become available, many additional aspects of — change ce 1930 gocan : 


— | 
might 
 wome 


ime of national emerge cy to examine all questions rom t 


ers, they suggest problems for further research. 
“The most obvions of these problems is one which has already received s 


in the competition with more nations? Does an unfavor- 

able differential in population growth in itself make for bad morale? Or does i it have 

to be realized by the mass of the people? Is a differential rate of increase sufficient 
a to produce national discouragement and a sense of hopelessness, or is it ‘necessary — 
for the situation to become of actual before morale 


but for which none of us have scientific answers. 
é It is, however, to another, less obvious, consideration that. I wi 
tion. The trends revealed in Dr. Glick’s paper are a reflection not only aes declining 
birth rate but of a longer life span and a decreasing residence of older people —— wae 
their children, nieces, nephews, etc. The upshot is that there are more middle and 
_ old-aged couples living by themselves than ever before. A typical husband and wife | 
am marry in their early twenties and have two or three children before the wife is thirty. — 
a _ By the time the parents are fifty, the children have grown up and moved away from | 
_ home. The parents then live another twenty-five years by themselves. Even if they 
_ live to a riper age than that, they are unlikely to go to dwell with « one of their chil- 


> Our mores | of personal independence make the parents 


were less effective. W omen had children until the age of "The 


often arranged to live in the oF one of their children the father 
What is the relevance to OO of this increased number of couples who 2 
spend their middle- and old-age Separated from their children? At first glance, one 
might s suppose that national morale would be strengthened because these men ¢ and 
women have more time to think about, and act upon, matters of community and 
“national welfare. Though this communally creative a adjustment may be made by a me 


few persons, — observation suggests that it is rare. More often, the — 


The principal meaning | has dropped out of life. Hence, a a Aden of unrest. Since the 
hildren’s problems are no the parents are likely to begin worrying: 


It is fitting at this t 1pon these 
ir children and now that focus is g 
d find in them wing isteners 


ae 


Ww orthy as nee pro gram of old age security may be, it is not one which tends to 
integrate these people with the rest of society. Since they : are to be the beneficiaries 
it is not surprising that the younger elements in the population look upon it a 
‘selfish. A program which would be unifying if urged by the young, is disintegrativ 


t the shari ring of common objectives whi ch 


Ww That ‘the general line action should 


te problem exists. As the burden of child rearing - begins a lessen, parents need to be 


brought more and more into the stream of active community participation, so that 
when the last child has left home, the gap in their lives can be filled with socially — 
riented endeavors. This would have the dual advantage of keeping them. from — 
- feeling isolated from other age groups in the population, and adding to the amount — 
of energy being devoted to the buttressing of the common values of our society. If 
the Civilian pd ete program goes ahead on a large scale i it will undoubtedly serve 
as a channel for just such expression among many parents-newly-childless. T he 


: problem will then be to carry over the : same enthusiastic participation to equally a 


by the old. There 1s no 
— | 
i 


HERE IS considerable i interest, theoretical as well as practical, in the 


_ question as as to which of his f paren nts a achild Prefers, and why. According 
psychoanalysts, as expressed the well-known Oedipu 


ory, the in 


ious sexual ‘desire among sons for ‘their ‘mothers, ; among 


their fathers . By this theory, the child’ 's preferenc we 
for 


- the p parent of the opposite sex. Toward the parent oft e 

child might have a love-hate attitude, with jealousy being aroused when 

he child becomes conscious of love-making between his parents." ieee ; 
If, as the above theory holds, the child’ s preference i is usually” as 

parent of the opposite sex. and the choice is genetically determined ane Ss 


the filial preference-pattern should be virtually the same in all cultures, 


with s sons generally drawn toward ‘the mother and the 


father, but, as we e shall see, ther 


er parent. In o our own 1 culture, with its repressive sexual attitudes « ind : 


ts patriarchal tradition, ‘a better case can perhaps be made out for the : 


Freudian hypothesis: than i in most other places, but even here jealousy of 
the parent of the same sex, when it exists, is ar due more to experi- ie 
‘ ential factors than to biological ones. It is probable | that the sexual aspect _ 
f the parent-child relationship i in our ~~ society has been emphasized | 


by the Freudians at the ‘expense of more important factors. Otherwise, =. 


would be difficult to account for | the the findings of ¢ certain studies which show 
hat a larger percentage of children of doth sexes in the United States e ex- 


press preference for the mother than for the father. In one study of 500 ie 


hildren, five t ‘years of age, using indirect means of ascertaining, 


that ‘the children showed ‘more consid for 
ma pope presented t 


Margaret Simpson, Parent Preferences of Children, N New ork, 1935S. 
§ Arthur T. Jersild, -teg-ee V. Markey, and Catherine L. Jersild, Children’ 5 Fears, Dreams, 
isli 


Wishe Daydreams, Likes, 


7 
—— 
while the fath pressed by 70 percent of the girls an 
i 
: 


es 
than wishes for fathers’ welfare. The chi 
i stated that t more 0 of the ‘ ‘best h happenings” ” of their lives were ¢ ont 
ir mothers, while separation from their mothers was “men: i 


4 


n as a’ “worst appening.” ’ However, the children’s dreams 
vealed a fear of the death or sickness of both parents. . In all cases, the | ‘i, 
were found to have these wishes, fears, etc. in connection with their mothers — BS 2 


or both parents more often than the boys, which ‘is difficult to explain on 


g) 
its failure to recognize adequately the role of culture ; a conditioning — i 
agent in personality, as is ‘now within the 


even n radically, cul 


more in in kee ping ta: the e evidence to look | to the external o 


pa, factors, which « constitute the truly dynamic elements, rather than to. ge enetic 
impulses. Certainly the newborn child shows no preference for his’ own 
mother and will accept a wet nurse in her stead. Indeed, the craving of the 


abe is not for human beings but for the satisfaction of his organic wants; 7 


ifa robot could be devised to >) supply these wants, the child would no doubt 
a become : attached t to the robot. If the child comes to prefer his mother, 


must be because of what she does for him. The \ he very young child has rela- 
tively few ‘simple needs, like those for food, warmth, activity, and affection. 
As the child grows older, the need for affection becomes caliduseied into 
needs for sympathy, understanding, encouragement, and appreciation 


nich | Thomas included vu under the general term, response, and which w 
commonly recognize : as aspects ts of ‘fellowship or companionship. But | ven 

the r most affectionate ‘relationship involves some control in the interests . 


of the child’ socialization. He must pt the ways of the group. - One 


0 live social in organized society, the child must a 
- Denials and restrictions are part of the experi 


of every child, althou gh i in varying degree, and nonconformity, everywhe 
brings punishment. The latter type of control, which may be referred to as 


restrictive discipline, meets with more resistance and often leads toa show 


resemement against the agent 1 


si eee Rea to grant the existence of a natural tendency in human offspring toward wa a 
preferential association with the arent of the opposite sex, we should still. eit! 
ein ganically determined drives, it might still § 
ture, which is itself not biologically deter- the 
n harmony with the biological nature of 
r father, it is | 
rsituational 
il @ 
_| 
— 
well, 
pleas 
| 


may now be stated that restrictive discipline and lea wre 
ship are two “experiential factors of importance in determining the child’ Ss 
reactions to his parents. . In general, we may say that parent will be pre- 
_ ferred who offers more in the way of companionship and exacts less in the 


a y of discipline. Tn our own ‘society, the relative disfavor i in which fathers 


are held would ‘then be acc accounted for by the fact | that they are hens ones 


mother i in our « culture a great ‘It is she more often 
larly satisfies the organic needs | s of the young child and the later psycho- 


ogical needs as well, while the father i is cast in the role of f disciplinarian. In me : 
our culture, the mother is : relatively moi more a symbol of pleasure to the chil- 


dren, less a symbol of pain. The preference, then, is not in terms: of an 
a ne genetic factor like sex but is a result of the prevailing culture. The 


Fe a failure of a large group ¢ of American children to express any preference for 


es either parent would be interpreted a as a manifestation | of the progressive 


decline of the triarcha type ° of family organization in our country we e 
the emergence of the equalitarian type, with its characteristic p agian 


n. Such preliminary e 

ay well precede empirical i investigatio 

If the thesis advanced is sound, then the direction of the child’ s interest 


in his parents should be affected by variations in the pattern: of parenta 
| control and companion nship. This is apprently what we find when we ex 
tie amine the situation in different cultures. There are societies where — 


both h sexes prefer | the father, ‘the Marquesans and the Manus. 


Marquesan « children distrust their mothers who neglect. and abuse them, 


while the men provide such ; adult companionship as the children s secure. 4 be 


es Manus mothers would like to be companionable with their children but — 
: 5 must, after the child’s first year of life, relinquish its care to the father who | 
becomes the child’s companion and favorite.® Restrictive discipline does not 


enter as a differential factor i in these cases ; because i it is usually ; at a min 


_ ‘mum. Again, there are societies where the children show no marked prefer- 


ence either parent, either because they both parents 


5 with “his mother, with whom he has a a legal tie 


because of then matrilineal organization, but he also has s agreeable : association ; 


regina because responsibility for serious punishment in this: 


liner, The Individual and His Society, Chapter V, 
Wate Den Mead, Growing pi de in New Guinea, New York, 1990. 


hypothesis just stated is to be regarded as a problem for research, to 
| 
Stk 
Bee 
| 


arrangement fo fo i 
tive society which minimizes the child’s relationship to both his parents is _ 
he practice of having the child withdraw partially { from his s own household 
and take up residence i in the home of relatives or in a ‘special dormitory for 
the: unmarried. arrangements for example, a among the 


the of 9 d the Samoans.* The « children’s 


does not to important ex extent as as a a sanction in 


These observation 
are of course generalized s d 
alifications might be noted. The Manus mother i is not ‘cmiecal to have 
- close emotional relationship with her children, who should remain with 


which shows | that her feelings for her offspring are not t always successfully 
repressed by | the culture. Doubtless, too, there are Manus children w who pais» 
Y prefei - their mothers. siagacoapses the literature of any particular p pr 
literate society is dom ni n sufficiently detailed form to enable 


to observe these variatio 


Is complicat 


In the course of th this study, ¢ a consi 


which were found to contain adequate i information were scanned from 

the standpoint t of ‘our problem. ‘These case studies support ‘the general 

thesis of this. paper but also show s some e of the complexities of the problem. __ 
<a First, preference i is not a fixed or static phenomenon but like attitudes — 


volatile. A child may ther 


8 J. F. Mills, The Rengma Nagas, London, 
ZX. Few children live continuously in one household, but are always testing out ot 


| 
| speci number of case studies | > 
d pecially their disciplinary and t Bucknell Universi studies have ng ¢ 
y and affectional experi sity, emphasizing moti 
parents. if de 
| 


OR MOTHER 

in the behavior of the parents, © 

; Second, the analysis of the cases, 
‘raises certain: questions regarding concept of preference. When we ai ask 
which parent is preferred, must we ask: prefe rred for what? It | ‘is a 


knowledged that pocterence is a function of particular si 


im 
as a playmate may run to his mother when he i is hurt. But s some : si tuatio = 

are valued more ‘highly than others and it is perhaps on the basis of the 


evaluations that the child makes his ultimate choice, preferring the paren‘ 
who most respects him, sympathizes with him, befriends him, and captures 


his imagination. A further problem which seems more important that 
the e child’ s preference may not be. accurately acknowledged « or even known 
, or the causes of his preference may be rationalized. . Anonymous _ 


replies en the n more serious problem remains, 


ttitudes 0 of dapenidines: upon a parent | which ‘they do r not t recognize. 


nce for mother or father is, however, seldom repressed. to the - point 
manifestations do not appear in conscious behavior, a as in 1 the desire ae 


be in the company of 0 one Parent rather than the other, to receive the 
[one parent ag 
| remainder of this paper \ will be devoted to ) considering briefly certain 

<s evidence af afforded by: the case studies, which h contribute to our our understand- 

$s ing of parental : roles and the relation of these to children’ ’s preferences f for 

: mother o r father. The material i in \ published autobiographies \ will be | re- 
ferred to “ho since these are available and can be checked upon by others, 


a f desired. The sagen ar canegel were read and the family s situation of e . 


3: (1) prolina preference f for ‘mother, (2) marked preference for 


‘preference uncertain no marked preference. instance, 


autobiographies | by \ women, those of Eleanor Roosevelt, oad Alice R. Lor 


Sanger,“ and Armin von Tempsk 


for 


| 
Prefer 
cy 
om 
oa 
story!’ was believed to show marked preferential reference to her 
Roosevelt, “This Is My Story,” Ladies Home Journal, April 1937-Jan 
ce Roosevelt Longworth, Crowded Hours, New York, 193 
mon, Cambridge, Mes, .-§#=gF= 


erred if ‘if conditions 4 are 1 re reversed." 


sympathetic and understanding parent, while the father ' is the more ie 


good picture of such ¢ contrasting | paret 
the logical extreme and virtually rule out = ther as in n Abraham Lincoln’s s 
quoted dictum: “All that I am I ow 
cases, that of James Matthew Barrie, the son upon ithe 
mother is extreme, perhaps abnormal.” % The preference for mother i ris strong — 
wh e the father defaults i in his family responsibility as_ through desertion 
case of W illiam Lloyd Garrison,” whose father left him. at the age 
three. The mother-preference is also strong where the father is not an "| 


part of the where the of the. mother: are par- 


: autobiographies of distinguished Negroes® v who were 
witha . maternal organization. Under these « circumstances, the close correla 


tion n between t the | > protective role eof the - mother and the m marked depende 


i _ Special interest attaches to the cases where the father is preferre 
sons, since this i is in marked c contrast to. the usual 1 “response in our cultu 


and not in harmony with the psychoanalytic hypothesis « of the Oedipu 
‘ complex. If the psychoanalysts r retort that these are cases of inverted Oedi- 


pus, we might say - that it would be odd indeed if there should be such i 
large number of cases of inversion in this small ‘h 
-Searcely su an 


Jennings Bryan,? Wil Durane™ Lincoln Seefens and Theo e Roose 
For a good exangle, see V. The Path I Trod, New York, 194 
_- 19 George Stanley Hall, Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, New York, 1923. 
% See Barrie’s account of his mother, Margaret Ogiloy. 
_™ Francis J. Garrison and Wendell P. Garrison, William Lloyd 
Booker WwW. ashington, ‘Up: From New ork, 
Benjamin Franklin, ‘The Life of + Benjamin Franklin, 
A, Milne, It’ 's Too Late Now (The Autobiography of a 1939. 


s James Gallatin, The Diary of Fames nes Gallatin, New York, 1920. 


William Jennings Bryan aiid Mary B. Brysa, Memoirs | William Fennings Bryan 
1925. 


weighty. For instance, the — 
ian and the mother is ger Or wilt be pre Ac 
= 
— 
| —sinor fe! 
= 
«good 
feeling 
Depen 


elt.2° Steffens’ case is interesting in disks it is not so muc 

the severity of discipline to which a child takes exception as the spirit of 1 it. 
A . child i is more likely to resent punishment if it is. undeserved, or if th 

of administering it is destructive of self-respect. Li 
101 nd father shared everyday discipline, with ~ fathe 


s, which were however fi 


- when he did it at all. My mother was just the opposite. . She did not whip me, but 
— she. often smacked me, and she had a most annoying habit of thumping me on th 
head with her thimbled finger. This I resented more than my father’s s thorough 


thrashings.* 
fs Steffens goes on to explain t that it t dampened his spirits and caused him to 


o man 


q "defines ite: roles a with English uf 
class 1 upper-class tradition, ‘Milne’ was” reared | 


naids, and teachers. Governesses came and went throughout he childhood, ° 
y one staying long enough to lead to a strong personal attachment. The 
ee and contacts that the peter ordinarily ha has with her child 


a don’ t think I ever mallet knew her. W hen I was a child I neither experienced, 


i am n supposed (so mistakenly) to have sentimentalized. I learnt 1 no “prayers at my my 
‘mother’s knee, as so many children deem to have done. It was Papa who told us’ 


bout aged, ond we who told - governess. No doubt Mama felt that Papa \ was si 


; 


of nurses in in certain circles leads more frequently to 
upon the nurse, as \ was true for Robert Louis Stevenson who showed his 
oe feeling f for his childhood nurse, Alison Cunningham, in the dedication of his — 


o be at a minimum i1 
families in colonies like India and North 
Theodore Roosevelt, An Autobiography, New 
Lincoln Steffens, op. cit., 92-93. 
A. A. Op. cit., 23. 
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es ‘seperated from their parents, as Kipling sound returned to England for 
education. It may be observed parenthetically that the marked attenuatio 


of parent-child relationships in upper-class English circles as compared with 


lower-class English ci circles helps to explain why the: evacuation of the forme 
_ to rural regions and even over-seas | -_ been carried out with — succes 
than in the case of the latter. 
To. conclude, evidence has been ‘supplied. i, 


which indicates that, whatever be the ‘natural ties between mothe 
and whatever natural advantage this may give her i in securing the child’ A 


dependence upon | her, the effects of this situation may be offset by the pre 


; -vailing: culture in the way it defines the roles of mother and father. The i 


_ range of dependency upon the mother is certainly great | from cer ain | upper 
_ class English ¢ circles where e responsibility f for mma rests ; almos com pletely 


of Eskimo mothers who 


di iplinarian | and companion. Relative differences betwe een . parents in 
iscipline roles are thus suggested as important factors in 


deter mining the child’s preference. for father or mother. 
g As anext step, it is : desirable t to > subject the hypothesis to empirical testing 


by means of correlation studies. A substantial number of case histories can 


be secured providing | information on the subjects’ disciplinary and com-_ 


_ panionate experiences with their parents. . After this information i is in hand, 


‘the subjects can furnish by indirect means s (for instance a performance test) 


nwitting expression of preference for mother or r father, also a direct 
statement of preference to > compare with the indirect e3 expression. .A — 


Cases, evaluating the roles of the father and mother as and 


companion, and then correlate the data with the filial preferences. Such _ 


mpirical 1 research would affirm, or deny, the hypothesis 0 of this paper, an 


hypothesis of considerable significance for the development of personality : 
in 


| 
= 
— ticiy 
4 ‘nurse their children for many years, sometimes even into adu 
th 
— identi 
— 


on of thi “paper is that the 
study of neighborly i interaction on a person to person level is e essential — 
‘the understanding of the modern neighborhood. The traditional 


at families are the t units | of neighborly interaction! has so dominated 


Mahien | in the field that w ig ve almost no precise knowledge of the w: way 


in which residential location conditions the social relations of individual 


neighbors.* Yet it is s obviou neighbors individually create and pai 


ticipate in networks of relationships with members of neighbor families. 
In the writer’s view, a new orientation n which will emphasize rather than. 


obscure ‘such. person to person interaction is s the F primary need of ae ‘s 
While the idea of studyi 


rson to among 
eighbors may be ics first, that in the city, the “neighborhood” — 
tends t to 0 disappear;? a1 and second, that i in urban ‘residential areas children are 


“best” neighbors (ie .., best acquainted locally, and most thoroughly 


enmeshed in local relationships) of all family members, v while mothers i 
next “best,” and other family members as seighbors 


dential gr grouping ‘of families, members of ‘of which : are ‘mutually acquainted an id : 


stand i ina cooperative relation to each other. Even though such * 


hoods” become attenuated in cities—and tha they y do s 

That this is the tradition will be recognized by those fasndlies with the Sierstnits See, 

- fore example, the following: J. H. Kolb and Edmund deS. Brunner, 4 Study of Rural Society, : 
Sa New York, 1935; Dwight Sanderson, The Rural Community, 6, Boston, 1932; Niles Car- 
4 i penter, The Sociology of City Life, 241, New York, 1931; Stuart A. Queen and ‘Lewis F. Thomas, | 


The City, 296, New York 19395, Zimmerman, The Community, §7 7, New 


This idea is See E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology (3rd ed. 143, N 


(December Niles loc. cit.; Niles Carpenter 

of the Social Sciences, X1: 357 (col. 1), New York, 1933. 
4 See especially Marion W. Roper, The City and the Primary Group, 68-69, Usivetitty of NG 

Chicago Libraries, Chicago, 193 53 and Robert E Park, a er. i 


ANEWEMPHASIS FOR NEIGHBORHOOD RESEARCH 
evel 
logical conclusion the implications of generalizations commonly made about 
ae = neighborly relations, and in stressing a detailed type of analysis which has Bios a ae 
neignvor- 
wh. 


ated—there is still room for pe person to person interaction among 


oe ae These relationships must, however, be studied in their own terms, 


and not in terms of family t to family interaction. If the second proposition ss a 
holds generally for urban neighborhoods, the insufficiency c of the family unit 


conception, and the need for the study of the single. person as unit in neigh- 


borly relations, are are both self-evident. Finally, r recent stress on sociometric 
techniques, so revealingly applied to the study of interpersonal —— 
by Moreno and others,® suggests that the minute analysis o of soci = 
among ndividual 1 neighbors may r be well worth while. 
Differentiation of] Individuals’ Neighborly Relations. If ind iduals a 


one from another with respect to their pow nell 


; with neighbors i in modern (i.e. ~~ urbanized’) residential situations, then the 


‘thesis that analysis of these differentiated relationships is essential to the 
understanding of modern neighborhood phenomena will be established. — 


There i is already an i impressive | body of evidence for this individualization 


f neighborly relations in “metropolitan neighborhoods.” That i it is found i 

residential areas of smaller « cities seems Vv very likely, a Priori, and that it 


urbanized ‘open ‘country neighborhoods: also i is 


in their neighborly relations will seem obvious to many, 

aa crucial i importance requires ‘the introduction of new evidence sae 


In Bloomington, | Indiana, population 20, 870, the writer recently 
to identify precisely the neighboring acquaintances and associates of 


individuals who made up nine tenths of the total population 
women, and children) of a sir ngle square block. * The block was located i in a 


See W ho Shall Survive, 
8, Washington, 1934; and Sociometry: A Journal Pegg oan) Relations, Beacon, N. Y. 
_ § This does not exclude rural areas; that rural areas are becoming increasingly urbanized | 
a sociological commonplace. See Robert M. Maclver, Society: A Textbook of Sociology 
132-133, 139, New York, 1937; and Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” nm F. So- 
pees 7 See M. W. Roper, loc. cit.; R. E. Park, /oc. cit.; T. J. nin ‘The Sociology of a ie York ; 
ee City Block, 108, New York, *1904; Kimball Young, . A Sociological Study of a Disintegrated % 
: A Neighborhood, 94, ms. M. A. thesis, University | of Chicago, ‘1918; Paul R. Conway, 7 : 
ment House Dweller, 169-1 170, ms. M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1926; Harv y 
; ee The Gold Coast and the Slum, 251, Chicago, 1929; Niles Carpenter, loc. cit. 
; Sie James Mickel Williams, who discusses the selective association made possible by. the 


* qatomabile in The Expansion of Rural Life, 154, New York, 1926; Carle Cc. Zimmerman and = 


ete relations” i in a 1922 study of Wake County, N N.C. | (quotation from Zimmerman’ . a 
The Changing Community, 68, italics his); Edmund deS. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, whose dis- a) : 


‘ferential a 
,. » This study will be further described in a monograph, Neighborhood Acquaintance and 
| Association: A Study of Personal Neighborhoods, to be privately printed early i inl942, 
Ss Omission of one tench of ‘the population was due to o refusal of interviews by six persons. « 


|| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
pe 
= 
— 
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FOR NEIGHBORHOOD RESEARCH 
predominating,! 
neighborhood which differs in 
neighborhoods : studied by Roper. 
Data were gathered by means of a scheduled interview in the course ae 
4 yhich each informant was questioned in detail as to his relationships w with oe 


X a 
“every other resident -of the block, a and of the houses adjacent to it (but : across 


x 


the street) 0 on all four sides. From each schedule, two lists of neighbors s were 


te = list of acquaintances, and a a list of associates." As each of the 
fifty- four informants was questioned about the same set of one hundred and 
; - forty-eight neighbors, direct comparisons of one informant’s neighboring 


- or associates with those of another informant are possible, 


es and associates, and this in turn es that ‘each info rmant— 

Possess me of acquaintances an iates. Thus, a tabu la- 
tion of the 1 nu umbers of eon associates s of the fifty-four ae 


able 1 I presents this tabula- 
= 


all residents of h 


; 
ING ACQUAINTA AND ASSOCIATES 


OF  Firry-Four Resewrs or A SINGLE Square 


Acquaintances are those neighbors whom recognized name, sight, 
reputation, or observation, as living in a specific location near i him. Associates are rae 


| 
a4 


wo feature of the tak 


of acquaintances range 
range. The distribution of numbers of associates is concentrated a 
lower end of the scale with the maximum frequency in the first class ines aes 


ee a anda regular ¢ decline i in class frequencies thereafte The median n number of 


_ acquaintances, 75, is half the number of neighbors ut whom infor a 
were questioned; and the median 1 number r of 
who might have been listed. 


These wide differences in numbers of neighbors reported. = acquaintances, 
in numbers: as associates, by individual residents of a 


2 


ae 


fro 

association neighbors. I 


n their neighborly relations. 
of acquaintainces 


with. every, sehins and each list of associates with every othe . Such compari- 
ns are mi st for outside the: households of 


of = 

or more in the of neighbor in in two lists proves 

the two individuals are - differentiated with | ‘respect to their neighborly ace 

uaintances or associates." Consequently, det iled c 
made only for: paired lists which differ in size 
Comparing each | acquaintance list with every other produce 
a 3 1431 paired comparisons, as does also the comparison of each associate Ae 


with h every Table . shows ate size differences for all 


de Come Comparing the number of neighbors on the acquaintance or associate lists of two in- 
_ formants in different households might show a a maximum difference of seven (the size of - 
largest household in which interviews were conducted) for lists identical outside the house- 
holds of the two informants: but a difference greater than seven can result only from the non- 
identity of the two lists of neighbors. 


fifty-four persons studied is acq 
3 s studied is ac ighbors. A second im- _ 
| 
id 
with respect to relations of acquaintance : 
EF IS still necessary to ask, however, whether 
-Sociates may not include an identical set of | 
and thus fail to be differentiated i | 
Wi 
i= 
j 
a 
— 
— 
— 


paired associate lists, 


e, 
viewed are less differentiated wi 
uaintances their 


Acquaintance Lists Associate Lists 


nd 347 irs associate lists 


airs of ac uain ance | " 
with s size “nacional of s seven r less were compared, name by name, to di 


ny fase? failed to | show. differentiation. ‘It can be said i im- 


a 
no 


ate te of the degree. of differentiation, ,a statistical 


ure, | the coefficient | f compositional uniqueness, has been com- 


puted for these paired lists. The coefficient is a ratio between the total num- 
ber of names _ appearing on one or the other of the lists. compared (but not 


“on both) and the total number of different names on both lists (counted on -— 
whether on b th list 


= =the coefficient of com 


the number of names on the 
: 


the number of names on the second lise which do no not. appea 


ss Members of the houscholds of the t two informants compared are excluded from con- 


anew empnasts FoR NEIGH 
not m t differ by twenty associatesor 
no and 1. If the lists wer 
or would be o ‘ . If the lists were 


size of the the degree of comparative compositional 
uniqueness (or 0 f differentiation of acquaintance or ass ociation are neigh- 


ie of neighbors known ‘exclusively to one or the « other. of the individu: 
pared increases relative to the number kn bo 


Acquaintance Pairs 


Cocficients ie acquaintance pairs, and 347 association pairs 


classified bys size in Table 3. Since no coefficient i is 0, this table completes a 
the demonstration that each of the fifty-four individuals interviewed i is dif. 
ferentiated from m every oth er in acquaintance and association with 
neighbors. The lowest coefficient being 10, it is also evident that the mini 
mum 1 degree of differentiation is, if nc ot sg still considerable. | That the 


‘That the for associate ‘pairs i 


pairs indicates a much greater aver- — 


an of for the paved 
f 


— fF 
The irregular class intervals of Oo, -81-.99, a 00 are 
Computed from data grouped as dics combined into one 
| 
—— 
= 
— whe 
twice as large as that for acqua | 
the c.u. is so great that only those essential to the ll 
46 The labor o presented. However, it is probable that ha 


e, and probably also for all possible pai 


to all possible pairs of lists. 
li is worth woe at this point that of the 


irteen, with from two to seven members, were completely 


mbers of each 


need for the study of inter- 
s 3s action as well as of interfamily interaction in this residential area is, therefore, 
quite evident: any study of neighborly 1 relations involving these twenty 


households which failed to ) take individual differentiation in 


hown to b 


But can 


and third, the 

are in accord with a priori expectations from general knowl- 
edge of f urbanized so society. Indeed, it is probably | more pertinent to a 
whether so elaborate. a proof of the obvious i is than to questio 


the validity of the 


n 


= 


the: thesis of the | paper, viz. that the understanding of neighborly phenom 

x in the e modern \ world : requires t the detailed study y of social rc ong 
“neighbors ot ona person: to person level, as well as a 

family or person to family | 


The ‘desirability of additional : studies applying the e same as was 


used in 1 the Bloomington : area is not decreased by: the a acceptance of the con- 
clusion j just stated. There is every reason to suppose that the degree of in- 
‘dividual differentiation in neighborly relations is a variable characteristic 


which, though present in all urbanized residential might be 


OF the households in the block, five were i 
the refusal of interviews by six individuals; two were eae, enumerated,” ” but con- 
tained only one individual (elderly widow and elderly widower) each; while thirteen contained 
least two members and were completely enumerated. 
Bond That small isolated areas of cities may occasionally contain a few families whose mem- 


OOD RESEARCH <1 
om every other in acquaintance a 
A 
on the basis of this evidence? Th aw n for all urbanized 3 
_ as valid: individual residents of urbanized g proposition may be accepted 
explored wi y On a person to person Dasis is rec — 


studies could also explore other " aspects of interpersonal neighborly i in 


areas in of urbanization from ‘the area. Suc ch 


ion, of which we > are now almost totally i ignorant, and which, apparently 
“4 


must be if t 


ible significance." 
Be First, the need for a a partial restatement of stich theory in term 
er be 


of person to person relations is plain. For example, it should no long 
possible find (urbanized) neighborhoods” described in introductory 
and primary groups.” If the same neighbor- 


: hood” is both 1 of these, the only intelligible meaning i is tl that th 


- lation ¢ of the a ¢ area participates | reciprocall in p 
cannot occur in urbanized residential areas if, as has Poe shown, the in- 
- dividual residents are differentiated from each other in their acquaintance 3 

_ and association with neighbors. The erroneous impression arises, of course, 

; from the confusion of two quite distinct concepts which bear the same label, 


areal n ighborhood of the ecologists, and the primary = 


3 


“Second, a consistent explanation of de transmission of divergent social — 
ondeli it) to close neighbors becomes 


possible in terms of the differential acquai inta nce and association of neigh- 
phenomena | consist in 


exceptional cases; or ‘to the refinement of the « criteria for ‘urbanization, , which exclude 


of's 
more elaborate of these ideas is found in F. L. Op. 
et ® Because the writer wishes to avoid references which might be construed as as invidious, no 


hat they are both areas and primary groups. 
8 Incidentally, Cooley seems to have been widely mi 
in the often cited Chapter III of Social Organization (pp. 2 
ssert that the total population of an area is a primary group. "His unequivocal statem 


to correlate positively with the deg | 
— = 
| 
| | 
LAE q ing the meaningofthegeneralization. 
limits, thus sharpening t lans to describe in detail a technique suitable for 
In a forthcoming article, the writer p 
— Cha 
— 
=  $pecific Citations are made here. Any practicing so g 
“Ss A Co: © universal primary grou at “neighborhood or community group of 
elders." Cooley thus see (the playgroup) to children; a second (the family 
(or generation), and to have hird (the neighborhood or community group) to elders. 
h children and elders; and a thir ist inthe same 


via social” relationships. Since, therefore, individuals _are 


neighbors ir in 1 urbanized residential areas, i it is clear that insofar a as s they ; are z 
ed bya local culture they may t be in contact with very different | pat- 
‘terns, in spite of the propinquity (or even identity) of their residences. To 


illustrate concretely, the simultaneous existence in delinquency areas of 


delinquent and law-abiding traditions* m may be ‘thought of as reciprocally 
related to the differential acquaintance and association of individual neigh 


bors. That s some residents of such areas become delinquent, while 
become law-abiding would then be expected: : differential association wit 


delinquents: producing ag delinquency; and differential association with law 


A refinement of the cultural 


areas” fail ‘to absorb 


area be 

ntial 

y operate 


ance and association. 


hypotheses | must, “however, await further 


stress particularly the detailed description and close. of person to 


= on relations among neighbor 
* The culture of residential areas wil vary in homogeneity—a 
statement is that some uniformities among neighbors will be found. __ 
s According to a statement of Edwin H. Sutherland to the writer, it is ciclo recog medial 
that even in the worst delinquency areas, a: very large proportion of the juvenile popul 
: * The very close parallel between this formulation and E. H. Sutherland’ s theory of dif. 
ferential association as causally related to crime and delinquency (see his Criminology (3rd ed.]__ s 
_ Chapter I, Philadelphia, 1939) will be apparent to most readers. The convergence of the two | 
ideas, the one deriving from a study of modern neighborly relations, the other, from a study 
of crime and delinquency, seems to the writer to strengthen both aa 


here presented and theory of crime causation, 


apc 
many boys in th most 
the most delin 
| 
— 


during the week in previ usly ‘announced. ‘After consultation with 
representatives of the other social science groups and the Office of Defense Transpor- 
= it has } been decided to go ahead with our plans to hold these meetings. B Because 


Be is now being checked with the local hotels as well pe with the transportation agencies in 

Cian, With the « exception of the possible change in date, however, it is our lan fo 

SANDERSON, 


Con RAD TAEUBER, § ecretary 


results 1942 of Projects | y he Society 
ah appear below. The classification of individual projects-is based whenever possible _ 
on the author’s own classification. The items in each section are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by author. Cross references at the head of each section refer to the serial num- 
_ bers of the individual projects : and are limited by and large to those contained in th 
_ schedules. Descriptive statements, except when absolutely necessary to indicate the 
nature of the project, are omitted this _~ at i 


Ger, 
Gist, Henry D. Raymonp V. Bowers, Chai 


AN ALYSIS. OF THE 1942 CENSUS OF 


_ This analysis is devoted primarily toa comparison of ra responses to the 1942 
questionnaire with those of the 1941 questionnaire insofar as the data are compa- 
- rable. In the main, the same criteria and procedures of classification have been used. 
_ The principal differences are: the cross classification of questionnaire items by sec- 
tions has been abandoned; tables corresponding to new or revised schedule 
_ items have been set up, and certain sections of similar character have been combined, _ 
_ reducing the number of sections: from seventeen to thirteen. The ———— 


> 
of the Ames ittee on 
s reported by members o de by the Commi 
addition to ded the resu : t to sociolog ate research foun 


Rural 


“free choices as to field of M0 or section title. Those blanks which indisnsed s no section | 
title (22) and those which indicated section title or field not included i in the above list i in 


“these represent some 46 separate titles of which the most appearing (5-10) were: 


Social Statistics and Sociometry. 
4 Inclading Sociology and ‘Psychiatry. 


ESTE 
Number of Cla | a 
‘ 


tribution categ ries of t 
Since the questionnaire item on which this csbalation is differs fi 


s item in the 1941 blank, 1941 figures are not strictly comparable. However, a reworking of am 


Joa data gives the following set of roughly comparable Of the 314 projects reported — 


Types or Con ITRI 


Iypotheses Tested Concepts Clarified 
um. Source 


Number of Projects Reported 


Questionnaire 
Constructed by Myself 
Interview Schedule 
Scale or Test 
Constructed by Mysel f 


Government Documents 
Unpublished Documents 
Professional Periodicals & Monographs 


Techniques Other Than The Those Liste Soe 5 


* Tabulated from Item (c) of 1941: and 1942 42 Census of Research Bla 
. * Item was not in 1941 blank. 


| 
— 


| Projects Using} Projects Using 


tary Sources | 8 


ELATION TO Larcer 


Project Reported Sponsored 
by Research Organizations 


iy 
_. | Public | Private | Univer- ‘Unsponsored 


Tota | Agencies Agencies) sities 


P 


‘Tas BLE 7. ‘OF ‘ten ECTS TO | War Errort* 


Request of War ‘Agency at 


Projects | Total | Federal] State | Local | Than 


* 
4. Types or Data Usep sy ROJECTS—I1941, 
bin 
iia 


1942 CENSUS OF RESEARCH 
HISTORY AND THEORY | (INCLUDING THEORY OF SOCIA 


also: : 48, $1, 70; 93; 98, 100, 111, 141, 180, ‘187, 223, 267, 269, 2 2) 


gs an The Theoretical Setting for a Study of the Secular Mentality. Harry Alpert, 720 River- 

of side Drive, New York City. Use of biographical and autobiographical materials. = 


Possibilities of a Caste in America. Oliver Cox, Wiley College, Marshall, 
sss &, Social Effects of Compromise and Opportunism. Lewis A. Dex er, 2810 Texas Avenue > os 
; wa a. 7. Sociological Aspects of Administration and Management: Defiections from the { 
uve Principle. Lewis A. Dexter, 2810 Texas Avenue S.E.,Washington,D.C. 


8. World Chaos. Dowd, Norman, Oklahoma. A of data on and art 


10, Social Phases of in ‘the United States. c. Harmsworth, 


of German Social Structure. E. 105 sDel Ray Ave., Bethesda, 


16. The Paycho-S -Social Hypothesis as an Explanation of Gs Pundamental Changes in 
} Be Man’s Basic Vital Behavior: in Marriage, Divorce, Births, Deaths, Infant Mortality, Illiteracy, Pe: ‘ee 
Charles Margold, 401 D Street N.E., Washington, D. C. 
_ 17. Ethnic Concepts in American Sociology. . Henry Miller, 660 East “agand Street, New 
Som 18. Impact of the Present War upon the Principal Social I ions. Meyer F. Nimko 
-: Ig. American ‘Stratification: Its Relation to Social Movement an 
turbances. Charles Hunt Page, 3 34 West 69th Street, New York City. ee : ae 
ss Qo, Social Organization and National Defense: A Study of a Metropolitan ‘Ares. Charles 
Hunt Page, 34 West 69th Street, New York City, 
te 21. Social Elements in the Formation of Theories 
aylor, 268 Place, MY. 


=a 22. Stephen Girard: A Sociologic Bioerahy. Harry Emerson Wildes, Valley Forge, Pa. 


WEP eet (See also: 16, an, 53, 5 56, 62, 72, 84, 106, 107, 123, 125, 126, 127, 1 
163, 183, 192, 231, 251, 260, 272, 276, 300.) 4 
tate _ 2. Analysis of Employment Indices and Their Relation to Relief Trends Robert Axe 
Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
a The Construction of a Family-Pattern Scale. Herbert A. Bloch, 


27. Some Testatent Aspects of the Problem of Control in Experimental Designs: Inde 


ii = rag (INCLUDING SOCIAL STATISTICS AND SOCIOMETRY) 


of f Minnesota, ‘Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Statistical Analysis of Publishers’ Best-Seller cl 

im 

| 

| 

— of German and Russian data from 1800 to —_ , 

Verne Wright, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. of Illinois I. 

— 

8 


REPORTS AND PRC 


Be 28. Census Experience with Enumerators and Enumer 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 
5 29. Efficiency of Vesious Types of Sampling Designs for Estimating Population and =. 
Items. Calvert L. Dedrick, Bureau of the Census, W ashington,D.C. 
30. A Multiple-Factor Analysis of White-Negro Experiences. Rober rt N. Ford, 


An to Determine the Influence of Interviewer Bias. A. 

Pearl Friedman, Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. 

34. Objective Measurement of Social Economic Status of Selected Communities. Julius 
411 N. George Mason Drive, Arlington, Virginia. _ 


: 35. Construction of a County Level of Living Index for Ohio. A. R. Mangus, Ohio | Sine 


se 36. . Effect of the War on Migration and Employment of Rural Youth. A. R. Mangus, Ohio a 


= 37- Levels of Living and Social Achievement 0 of Rural Youth. A. 'R. Mangus, ( 
a 38. Measurement of Attitude of Public Responsibility for Arming the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
39. Eye Conditions among Pupils in Schools for the Blind in the United States, 1940- 
Evelyn C. McKay, American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York City. er 
_ 40. The Construction of a Scale to Measure National Morale during War. Delbert C. | =i 
ler, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. A revision of the 1941 scale. fd 
41. Measurement of Social Participation. Stuart A. Queen and Elbert L. Hooker, W — : 
42. A Decade of Public Relief in New York State, 1932—1941. David M. Schneider, De art. ‘t= 
43. The Construction of Norms for a Sociometric Scale. William H. Sewell, Oklahoma — 
44 A Reduced Form of the Farm Family Socioeconomic Scale. William H. Sewell, Okla- - 
5, a 45 » Anette of Recorded Social Case Situations for Their Ix Implications as to the Comment 


ee aaa Jewish Contributions to American Leadership. Maphe 


y ie 48. Administration of Conference and Group Discussion Situations. H 


49. The Administration of Conferences. Hobart “Young, 660 Salvatierra 


em 50. Measurement of Sociation, Status, ond: djustmcnt in an Elementary School Class-— 
m Leslie State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (INCLUDING SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY) 
3 30, 38, $0, 130, 143, 154, 162, 165, 229, 233» 
258, 259, 263, 270, 


orwegian- -American A Ling 
vil moe Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
_ §2. Tests as Diagnostic Instruments in Clinical Prac ice. 
chiatric Clinic, Domestic Relations Court, New York 


nnel in Rural Planning. , Howard W. Beers, Ky. 


The ’s Own Handwriting: A St 
‘Henderson Britt and Ivan N. Mensh, Ww ashington Universiy, Ww D. 


sie 


OFFICIAL CEEDINGS =—s 
— 
32. Indices of Human Welfare in Illinois. D. E. Lindstrom, College of Agriculture, Agri- 
— 
| 
— 
us Smith, University of Kansas, — 


Investigation of the Neuromuscular Modifications In- 


55. 
2 : dividual and Social Maladaptation. Trigant Burrow, 27 East 37th Street, New York City. oa 


56. Further Standardization of a Scale to Measure Social Insight. Stuart Uni-- 
57. Public Opinion and Collectivism in the United States. Carroll D. Clark 
§8. From a Patriot to a with the Ene y: a ‘Case Study of 
2 ~ Bingham Dai, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. Collected at the ‘Peiping Union — 
College 1937-38 after the Japanese occupation of Peiping. 
a The Negro’ s Attitude | Toward Present World War 
a Adolescent Stat and the Individual with Special Ref 
Demerath, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
61 The Phantasy of Leadership. Corrado DeSylvester, 5240 W. Congress St. , Chicago, Il ‘4 


— A Study Predicting the Length of Hospitalization of Mental Patients Carrying a Diag- 
Warren 


man, 3200 Boston Boulevard, 


63. Religion, Education, seph | 
Hans H Gerth, 


Morton, a Midwestern Community. Hans H. Gerth, 


H. Guest, 69 Thomas Portland, Maine. 
Some Factors Iniucncing the | Attitude of College Students toward 4 Jewish 
and Teachers. Howard H. Harlan, University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 
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IN PROGRESS UNDER FEDERAL AGENCIES | 
AND RESEARCH FOUNDATIONS 


I. DIV. OF FARM POP. AND RURAL WELFARE, 
AGRI. ECO., U. 8. DEPT. OF AGRI. 


: 
Daring. the past year, the activities es of the Div. of Farm Pop. and Rural W. ati: of he 
Bur. Agri. Eco., USDA, have been concentrated on a program pertinent to first the de- 
fense, and more recently, the war effort. These activities are specific assignments under he 


cane Bureau’s wartime work program, and, except as they may b be modified or expanded by chang- 


_ The work lies in four fields: (1) farm labor; (2) civilian participation; (3) community orga 
-jzation; and (4) farm popalation estimates. They may be briefly described as follows. 


a a. stn of the national farm labor force: size; composition; distribution; and « e i 


3 tion. Considerations of available labor force which are to be taken into account in es- 
b. Spot surveys of local supply-demand situations in critical areas and war crops. Tae 
General informational and Keine weer assistance to State USDA War Boards and : 
Methods of e economizing on the farm: arrangements for s systematic exchange 
a hired and family labor and labor-saving equipment among the farms within a neighbor- 
Locating and reporting upon instances of neighborhood and 
action towards the solution of farm labor problems. = 
farm labor in the 


wend of the factor affecting participa-_ 


b. Analyses of psychological obstacles to of foods and fibers 
a c. Studies to facilitate the introduction of new agricultural practices as a means for coping — 
d. Studies to determine the extent to which farmers are receiving the information ey if 
need to adjust their farm | enterprises to wartime demand. 

e. Study of morale in rural areas and its effects upon participati oe 
Community Organization. Assisting local, state and federal agencies in the 


(a) training agency personnel in techniques and procedures in delineating natural social | 


(b) analyzing the effectiveness of group organization and action in agriculture’s wartime 


ee on methods and procedures of rural community mobilization whereby defense programs . 


may be adequately at the local level; 


A, 


College, State College, Penn 
— 
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Pee 
s analyzing and interpreting the wartime pro; 


eveloping for organizing slow 
income families into effective groups as a means se pe the FSA cooperative program; 
+ in cooperation with the Office of Civilian Defense and Office of Government Reports, 


ae. analyzing weekly county newspapers from 36 sample areas for the purpose of deter- _ fie 


“aha mining how well wartime ¢ programs are ¢ reaching rural people and how effectively rural 7 


. Farm Population Estimates. 
Annual estimates of farm and of movement to and 


from 
continued. In addition, analyses are made of rural areas in which there is underemploym ment — 


a from which manpower could be recruited for more productive — 2 hese are 24 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU, U. S. DEPT. ‘OF LABOR 


Children of Agricultural Laborers i in Hidalgo County, Texas. 


NM 2. The Effect of Labor Shortages in Selected Defense and Agricultural Areas 0 on = Rector 
of Minors under 18 Years of Age. j 
3. Occupations Hazardous for Minors. 
on Child Employment. 


‘to. Jurisdictional Provisions of Noasupport and Desertion Laws. 


I. WOMEN’ Ss BUREAU, DEPT. OF LABO} 


Investigations and Standards of Health for Women i in War Plants (Sev era 
- special bulletins have been published and additional ones are now in press. )» 
4. Trendsinthe Employment of Women.  ~ War P 
. Changes in Laws Affecting Women Workers 
“be given in The Woman Worker for May.) 
Earnings of Women in Various Types 
‘Surveys of Wages, Occupations, and Health Conditicns int the Confectionary Industry. 
8. Survey of the Dust Hazards in the Peanut Industry. 
Employment of Women in the Federal Government. ) 
Io. Articles on a great variety of subjects connected with woman employment appear ‘ 
a from time to time in the Women’s Bureau periodical, The Woman Worker. — wg il 


Labor both « contains reports as to various phases of the subject 1 in industry. These 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, U. DEPT. 


1. Working Hours in War Production Plants (February 1942). 
ss Hours and Earnings in the United States, 1932-1940 (with —. for 1941). 
“% Indexes of Factory Employment by Metropolitan Areas (By Y 
Pa. and by Months, January 1940 to January 1942, inclusive). 210% sees 

a 4. Geographic Distribution of Federal Civilian Employees, 1936-1941. 

5. HousingandtheIncreasein Population. = = 
ge New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1940 and 1941. ; 
Occupancy of Privately Financed Houses i in Bridgeport, Connecticu 
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Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 
trades, street railways, baking industry, motor truck drivers) pats Ss 
Strikes: in 1941 (With s a section on eaueatias in the defense period, prior to Decembe 


. Saturday and Pay Provisions in Twelve War r Industries; 
Wage Incentives in Collective Bargaining; 


Earnings in Various Industries and allied aircraft, case- 
1 in 


_ branch of furniture, nonferrous metals, glove, grain product: 
15. Family Spending and Saving in Wartime. aie Re As 


16. Studies of market conditions, movements, 


; 
CENSUS, U. S. COMMERCE 

N oF STAT TISTICAL 


4. United States Life Tables. ae 


This Division has c epobesaln a ile amount of research the results of which a are published — 
as a part of its Vital Statistics Special Reports, and this research « on the whole constitutes — 
analyzing and developing ‘regular 1 material. The Decennial Census program included a series 

of monographs which are now in the process of completion. The Division is not sure at the | 
y — time just how far they can be completed in the mn of _—— war bs — 


Analysis of Birth and Death Rates. 
+ of Mortality 


VL ‘BUREAU oF RESEARCH AND 


tol it by the Social Security Board which receives services from the Bureau of the iiiiaeall 


Problems of an Interprogram Character. Studies of the among such 


trengthen the total program for social insurance and assistance. The Bureau is also saves al 


or developing and maintaining information on social security Programs s related to those ac 
enatile the Board to plan and operate with full information as to such related programs. eee 
2. Centrally Maintained Services. Summary statistics and analyses for all insurance and — 
rh culate programs; Annual Report of the Board and other over-all reporting; and special — i 


summary analyses relating to several Board programs, such as are frequently required by | 


a 

rious kinds of provisions 
_ 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 


wselet a Staff Service to the Board in Interbureau Joint Planning and Project Operation. Coo 
ene alias nation and simplification of statistical processing of employment and wage records. aes) 
ss Marshalling Facts on Areas of Social Insecurity. Areas in which there i is no — 


a Bureau shall restrict its activities to oes problems which are of the most immediate pre — 7 


. a urgent importance to meet administrative needs and to those directly related to the President’s - 
_ and the Board’s program. The activities described below exemplify work in the Bureau during 
Methods of Allocating Grants-in- -aid to States for ‘Publi Assistance. 
6. State Efforts to Finance Public Assistance. = 
ey. Proposed Changes in Social Security Pay-roll Taxes. 


yy te by the Board of Trustees of the 


Public for Social Security and Related Programs. 
Person 
. Plans for the Relief of Civilian War Injuries and Distress. _ 
= Hospitalization Needs, Facilities, and Costs. ve 
Needs of Recipients of Public Assistance. 
Alternative Proposals\for Temporary Disabili Insurance and for P 
” 15. Family Composition in the United States, in Relation to Social Se 
Social Security Program Interrelationships. 


Vil DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS | WPA 


- This lise includes surveys which are substantially completed but the reports on with have 7 


4 toy 
. Monthly Report of 


3 Survey of Rental Changes. _— 
Construction Volume an Construction, by 


10. Federal Work, and Relief Programs. 
11. Results of Defense Training of WPA Workers in Seven Cities. ab 
12. Seasonal Indices of Total Employment, Agricultural 
. Mathematical Relationships National Income, and Employment, 
‘as Bases for For 


to get under way and which was in this Census last year. 
The is trying to obtain the of Handbook Research 


| purposes, the Bureau is called upon to engag wo 
| | 
— - ander 
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| 
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| d the situatio its regular slu 
A program has d agencies, is for the present forced to defer Conse- XIV. 
program in order to throw all of i 


on the which was out in preliminary form last fall and which 
has been revised, but this cannot be assured. 
IX. NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD 


3 “The Board continually conducts studies in the fields of water resources, land use, rere 

trends of i income, and business activity. From time to time, “the Board 
; studies i in the fields of transportation, in- 


. How Collective Darguising Works, A. Millis, 
2. Housing Survey, Miles L. Colean, Research Director, 
. Survey of Relations Between Government and aig Electric Power Industry, ‘Arthur R. 
ae Vee A series of six reports by Stuart Chase designed to clarify public thinking about | post- 
a war problems. Mr. Chase’s reports are to be published periodically dosinn 1942 and 1943 under 
the general title When the War Ends: (1) The Road We Are Traveling: 1914-1942 (published — 


April 1942); (2) Goals for America: A Budget of Our Needs and (3) The Dollar 


Be Commerce; (5) Farmer, Worker, Businessman: Their Place i in Postwar America; (6) Winning 
_ A Study of Short Selling on the New York Stock Exchange, ee - ee 
Major Survey i in the Field of Post 
a This as does not support estioleajeal research as such but sty in so far as it 
forms an essential part of the framework within which m 1edicine operates and must be i inte 


. Social ‘Capacity for nent 1 


Personality Development and Family Backgrounds of 


_ under the direction of Lois B. Murphy, Sarah Lawrence College “tii 


of Medical, Social, and Psychological to the Individual Pa 
G. Weiskotten, Syracuse University Collegeof Medicine. : 
 §. The Health Needs of a Group of New York City Families, Robert Ly nd, Columbia i" 


a XIII. ‘RUSSELL SAGE F FOUNDATION: | DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 
This + Department i is carrying ona series of st studies centering il in 1 the 


The Department is also working on technology as it affects opportunities for 


the closely related of social to technological chan 


= as Accompaniments of Technological Change. 


d Poll Intervie ers s with Those Sire 


REPORTS AND PROCEE — 
— 
— 
| 


‘ 


2. The Effect of Interviewers’ Personal Opinions upon the Result 
3. Biases in Public Opinion Sampling, 
4. How Well Respondents Understand Poll Questions: a Study i in Meani 
Supplementing Poll Data with Case Studies. 
- ‘Ae The Definition and Identification of Economic Status for Polling ‘Purpe 
The Reliability of Interviewers’ Ratings of Economic Status. 
Economic Status and Educational Attainment as Determinants of Opinica. 
g. The Relationship Between Information and Opinion. 
The Use of Small Samples in Public Opinion Research. 
= . Measuring the Intensity of Opinion: Methods and Results. 
. The Measurement of Attitudes: the Use of a cae Question Compared to a esol ; fs 


he 13. A Technique for Measuring Morale i in War me. i 
OFFICE OF POPULATION RESEARCH, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Office of of University’s School of Pobiic and! 
‘wea Affairs has accepted the major responsibility for the demographic section of a series 
_ of studies relating to post-war problems being undertaken by the Economic, Financial, and 
_ Transit Department of the League of Nations. These studies involve careful analysis of the BS 
-— characteristi¢s and dynamics of population and their relation to social and economic change. pe: 4 
A fuller account appears on pages 91 and 92 of Galloway's Post War Planning i in the United = 
‘Stat u w Cen Fun 


PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE, 10r PARK AVE., NEW YORE 


The Effects ¢ of Spontaneity ‘Training on Individuals and 


The Value of Psychodramatic Therapy for Mental Hospitals 
3. Re-Training of Marriage Partners in a Clini 
+ Spontaneity andthe Role ofthe Eater, 
SS The Auxiliary World of a Dementia Praecox: A Sociometric and en Anal- 
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_ ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MEETINGS 


 gocial workers throughout the country led the Anecininn to appoint a Recruiting Committee 
consisting of Leonard W. Mayo, Western Reserve University, chairman; Louis E. Evan, 
Indiana ; Leona E. Massoth, xecutive Secretary of the Association; A.H. Scheller, 


Zz especially of women, in the schools of social work in 29 to relieve i ins some measure 
shortage ge of professionally trained social workers. 
In 1941, the Association Committee on Pre-Social Work Education out 
of social sciences have paramount importance to undergraduate students who expect to enter a 
accredited school of social work—all 38 of which are on a graduate basis. Social work offers - 
oi al one of the best fields for students who were undergraduate sociology majors. A good back. 
- ground in sociology is highly desirable for case work, group work, or community organization ay 
c work. The Committee found that in 76 colleges, sociology i is more often than any other nore 


science recommended to students who expect to go on to © graduate echools of social work. 


ard sociology as of p primary importance to them. 

9 It is hoped by the Recruiting Committee that professors of sociology will ace social 
york to the attention of their students—especially women at the present time—as often and — : 
as effectively as possible. It has recently been estimated by competent administrators = 
by the early part of 1943 about 6500 additional workers will be needed in family welfare, child 

_ welfare, and medical social work and about eae in im grnup werk, . These new social workers sal 


_ be needed by both public: and private agencies. 


es The American | Council of Education, with the Carnegie Corporation Siaidiien: the 
money and C. S. Marsh directing, surveyed the flow of trained manpower which will issue from 
812 institutions granting A.B. (or higher) degrees. There are 921 such institutions but only 
812 sent in usable returns. By January, 1943, these schools will turn out 145,000 graduates and a 
_ 27,000 postgraduates (M.A., Ph.D., or equivalent degrees). The schools have “‘compacted” & 
a their courses so that the flow will be more e regular, , though June-July and January are still | 
x — Over | gO percent can expand their enrollments but enrollments are decreasi tes 
varying from 8 to 25 percent. The teaching staffs are also being depleted, with insufficient 
mer report suggests more deferment from military service for more professions, financial 
aid to qualified students (to offset the pull of high wages), stimulation of secondary students | 
. enter fields in which shortages exist, and more careful counseling of women matriculants. = 
» 744 Jackson Place, Vi Jashington, .B. 
By: American Sociological Review has had to reduce its size with this issue because of — 
_ increased costs and insufficient income. It is hoped that enough new members will be gained to 
make possible full-sized issuesinOctoberand December, 
_ This issue was edited by Read Bain. J. K. Folsom, the new editor, was unable to take up 
his duties because of illness in his family and consequent incompletion of previous commit- _ 
‘ments. However, his family i is now well and his Family i is through the press, so he will edit | 


the October i issue. All manuscripts and other communications to the should be addressed 


i _ American Statistical Association reports in its — Bulletin that 121 of i its members 


Se 
— 
— i 
= — 


MERICAN SOCIO 


) tes sent | 


1 
13 being represented by: one each, six by two. 


om _— of Legal and Political Sociology, Volume 1, Number I, will : appear iiiine: 
a 1942. Tt will appear semiannually until quarterly status is attained after the war. The oub. 


scription rate is $3.50 ($2.00 for single copies, 25 percent reduction to American Sociological 
; Society members). It is published by Philosophical ~pinies Inc., 15 E. 40 Street, New York 
Georges Gurvitch, Columbia University, is the edi tor. 


__ The first issue will deal with the general topic ‘“Raninaie and Social Structure” and will _ 
contain articles by R. M. Maclver, Karl N. Llewellyn, David Riesman, Talcott Parsons, — 


es 345 D. F., has been founded to promote and artistic collabora- 
tion between the two Americas and especially between Mexico and the United States. The — ; 
~ signers of the founders’ statement are: José Gaos; Eduardo Garcia Maynez; Ignacio Gonzalez Re 
Guzman; H. M. Lydenberg; Manuel Martinez Béez; Lucio Mendieta y Nijiez; Paul V. Mur- ’ 5, 
ray; Edmundo O’Gorman; Samuel Ramos; Luis Recasens Siches; | 


Stevens; Edward G. Trueblood; Eduardo Villasefior; J. M. 


‘The National Research Council, a1o1 Constitution Avenue, Ww D. C. 
- pa has recently issued the fourth edition of a Handbook of Scientific and Technical Societies and 
on Institutions of the United States and Canada (N. R. C. Bulletin No. 106, January, 1942; «a 
a pages, $4.00). The United States section contains information on 1269 societies, associations, 
~ and similar organizations in the natural {sic!—R.B.] sciences and related fields that contribute 

to the advancement of knowledge through their meetings, publications, and other re 


ae Ther are also included a number of more general organizations and special institutions sup- 

_ The Handbook gives, in most t cases, the | president and secretary of the organization; ihe a 

_ history, object, membership, meetings, research funds, and serial publications. A subject index 

~ to each section (United States and Canadian) includes a classification of the activities, funds, 

periodicals, ahd changes of name as as in the The fourth edition has a per- 
real National Research Council would certainly include | similar data socia a 


though the N. R. C. not yet learned this mirabile dictu. B.) 
ee _ The Council’ s Committee on Food Habits, Carl E. Guthe, chairman, has el The 


The report ca can b be obtained by addressing the Council, 
Office of Repor s, W schingt Joseph Hirsh, recently 
social economist charged with planning postwar public services with the Federal Public Work — 
ae has been nee Liaison Officer in oa cg Office of the President, Office of 


The: Ohio Valley Sociologist for Stem contains five of t the 

"papers presented at the annual meeting, April 24-25. Others will appear in later issues. The | 

} new president, Guy Sarvis, of Ohio Wesleyan University, asks all members to submit sugges- _ 
tions for next year’s program and also to advance any proposals for the improvement of the | 


Delta ‘Kappa the “white clause” by 67 eat of 92, 
cat a eliminating the disgraceful constitutional provision which caused the National Council to 
suspend the Ohio State chapter because it initiated a Chinese and a Negro in 1940. This — 
referendum restores the Ohio chapter. ‘Tt will be i interesting to see whether the 20 chapters Bo (1.5 milli 
_ (five did did not vate) that voted to ‘retain the 1 restriction will fall in line or secede and ad bX - entering: 


| 
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im iba 
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4 
100 white un-American educational fraternity. It took Phi Delta 
to achieve this belated statement of racial equality— go years of democratic disgrace for the 


educators. —R. B. 


Propaganda is analyzed by, N. Ss. Timasheft i in the American Catholic Sociologica 
Review, 
"Ini it he takes a person named Bain to task for his on propaganda i in the 
: ~ December Review (page 887), saying that Bain’s definition is the same as George ‘Sylvester An 
‘jereck’s, that there is no objection to a normative use of the term ‘ “Propaganda,” and that — 
ain’s definition i is not operational. ing 
As to the second point, Timasheff says, * ‘However, in respect to a definite social ideal (e.g. 
that accepted in the text) agreement is easy, and the use of terms ‘good’ or ‘bad’ is permis- 


since it does not dead to any misu understanding.” That this begs the question i is s clearly 


- Christianity, moral and social, and to the political ideals of democracy.” Later he imsihe =a 
“the eternal of Goodness” and cites the Legion of Decency as ‘the best 


g 


=f a definition does this. It enables anyone to decide objectively whether certain acts or ideas | me 
are propaganda whether he agrees or disagrees with their purposes or goals. It doesn’t matter 
whether it is an “operational” definition or not if it performs its function properly. patria 
Bei While Timasheff’s definition, “ . . . a series of actions whose purpose is to induce an in- 
_ determinate mass of people to accept definite principles of action. These principles may be — 


good or bad i by those to whom authority belongs,” is better than many 
cs 


5 oe bels and the Catholic Church, viz., that press is ying (though Timasheff Limits i it = 

propagated; if it is supported by Authority it is “good”’; if not, “bad.” Second, the 
al “indeterminate mass” criterion would classify as propaganda such communications as a lec- 

ture, a novel, a political speech, an advertisement, a sermon, or a treatise on stacey if all 


sme, use myn method of classif ng molluscs or 
absurdity. 


“propagating’ ideas or actions ‘ ‘for” or “* against” "what I think is “good” or “bad,’ and which 
= ag Nori is it true, as Timasheff says, that according to my definition there is no Nazi or Com- 
‘an munist propaganda in the U. S. There is plenty of both, and it is the most effective and danger- 
method of attempting to “persuade”: : the athletic ‘ “clubs,” the “cultural” professors, the a 
“objective scientists,” etc. T he voice of Goebbels gabbling, the hy steria of Hitler howling, the = 
= wave voice of Haw-Haw, may be ridiculous, irritating, or dangerous, but they are not a 
a propaganda. They are efforts to confuse and destroy morale, but when we know where they — 
- come from, who they are, and what they are trying to do, it is an open battle and usually produces — e 
exact opposite of the intended effect—except upon those who are already Nazi-minded. It 
a like my hearing that the Legion of Decency has “condemned” a picture—it makes me want _ 


‘Public Affairs Committee has Pamphlet 68 , The Coming Crisis in Manpower, 


by Maxwell S. Stewart. He estimates that about 12 million will be employed in the war effort, _ a 
of which 8.4 can come from decline in non-war activities. The 3.5 million needed will partly — - 
(1.5 million) come from the 4.2 million unemployed (first quarter of 1942), partly from youth 
entering work (about a half million each year), from A., and ‘others (Negroce, women, 
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and older not now The of allocating manpower is very serious but 
is being attacked with vigor by the. MacNutt War Commission. is a 


_ The Institute o of Public Affairs held i its Sixteenth Session Univer 


a 4 universities, and secondary schools. This study is being made by the Commission on he Teach-_ 
ing of with Wayland J. Hayes, of anderbilt as chairman 


NEWS FROM COLLEGES AND 


aun of Arizona. Frederick A. Conrad is the author of a chapter ina forthcoming Bw: 

introductory text on social analysis which will be edited by Elmer Pendell. a 
= Recent publications include a bulletin entitled “Volume and Characteristics of Migration — 


to Arizona 1930-39. This builetin was done in cooperation with the Division of Farm 


tions of is ‘announced Crowell and Joseph S. Roucek is ‘a 
and co-author. He was visiting professor at the summer sch of the College of the Pacific 


‘Hunter College, New York City. Ephraim Fischoff, formerly of Monmouth Junior | | 


_ Indiana University. A. B. Hollingshead, whe has been on leave under a Social Science 
Renal Council grant-in-aid, has now entered the navy. Mary Bess = who has been — et 
teaching his classes, will continue on the staff during 1942-43. 

of Louisville. Samuel Clayton Newman has enlisted duration of 
iden am ‘the war in the United States Navy, as a | Chief Specialist (non-commissioned petty officer). 
eect Prue pagrs weeks of training, beginning May 25, at Norfolk Training Base. 
52 ie The Ohio State University. In order to = help meet the educational needs i in the war 


The course on the Modern Family was over WOSU 
00 to 1:30 p.m. daily, Monday through Thursday, by Professor Denune. 
1a F. E. Lumley has been appointed to the City Planning Commission of Columbus, Ohio, for 
a term of six years. He has served for approximately seven years on the Board ‘of Zoning = : 
Adjustment—a c committee of five designed to intervene between the rigors of the | law 
and the individual property owner. 
a University of Omaha. The departme tis issuing monthly summaries yefteade current + 
research studies. These are mailed to leader i in social, civic, and educational agencies 


peer J. Earl Sullenger is one of the cute of Fanenile Delinquency in Urban Areas, edited by 
Me 


| 
— 
he 4 de variety of offerings for advanced — 
_ elementary courses were given in additi hing staff included Denune, Cook, Batchelor, 
duate students. The teaching s 
— 


on leave from Oxford Univerey, wil give courses in the of and anthro 


n Syracuse University. Frank A. Ross, , formerly head of the department, who had to 


give up his work becouse of serious illness some time ago, is much improved and has resumed oe 


lis address i is. 


ity of Toledo. ‘Bushnell has heen director the for 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. T. Y. Crowell and Company has issued Ba 
ng 3 aa Introduction to Sociology, by L. L. Bernard. Mr. Bernard also has The Social Science Move- — Ree 
J ment almost ty 0d for the press. This is is one 1e of the volumes i in the history of American an sociology 
Washington. Calvin F. ‘Schmid i is on leave working i in the statistical 
division of the Wartime Civil Control Administration. He is located in San Francisco and is ee 
assisting in the and of the ci rizens who have bee moved out of 


Michigan. Alfre ¥ een ‘appointed 
professor and chairman of the sociology department. He will take up his duties in September, ) ae 


i Yale University. Bronislaw Malinowski 942), mem be 
he Yale University Press has published Chief, Th 

by Leo W. Simmons, and Smoke from Their Fires: The Life of a Kwakiutl Chief, by Clellan S. ae 

_ Ford. Both of these books are based upon the story of the central character as told to the two 

authors. Simmons is the adopted brother of the Sun Chief—Honweseoma (Trailing Bear). er sie a . 
The Press has also issued Becoming : @ Kwoma: Teaching and Learning i in a New Guinea — 


-s The American Philosophical Society will issue another book on Melanesia, The steiad at 


: — i 
— 
Univers ities that are giving special atten — 
— 


Comes (1866-1942) 
ae s has just reached me, through h his so son- n-in-law, Dr. Luis Ernesto Suni “? 
the University of San Marcos in Lima, of the death of Dr. Mariano H. — Me 
_in Paris on the 24th of March last. Dr. Cornejo, the author of Sociologia General ay 
(2 vols., -» 1908; French Edition, 1911) and many other books and monographs on rh 
political, historical, and sociological subjects, was born in Arequipa, Peru, in 1866, a 
and was in his seventy-sixth year at the time of his death. He has long enjoyed the i on 
honor of being the most distinguished South American sociologist. His large two ae 
volume work was done after the European model of scholarship and was = a 
_ synthetic and eclectic, but it was thorough in scholarship and unusually complete 
ait in extent of coverage. ‘Those who desire an extended analysis of Cornejo’s system v will ie 
. F be able to find it in Barnes’ Systematic Sociology scheduled to ‘appear this year, in a 7 
a chapter by the present writer, and also in an article by the same author on Cor- — 
_nejo’s sociology to appear in Revista Mexicana ade Sociologia sometime this year. * ea 
4 In brief, Cornejo’s system may be summarized as follows. The first volume of the : 
Sociologia General is concerned with the factors which have produced human society 
and are still producing it, such as human evolution, inventions, the growth of group = 
_ structure, cultural accumulation and integration, geographic determinants, climate, _ + 
alien race, population growth and movements, education, the imitation of cul- = 
ture patterns, the division of labor, and war. He dedicated his second volume to the - v] 
analysis of ‘social institutions made chiefly from the anthropological and cultural a 
% - approach. He analyzed several of these major cultural processes in the following _ 
order: (1) language, (2) myth and religion, (3) art, (4) custom, law, and morals, —. 
— G) marriage and the family, (6) the state, and (7) science. His point of vie ‘is _ 


in the senate, as minister, and as to the League 
Nations. His professorship. of sociology in the University of San Marcos was 
therefore with him, as with most Latin American sociologists, an avocation. Yet out 
of it came a major contribution to the subject in the form of the two volumes _ 
7 ‘outlined. His last years were spent. in Paris, which, in common with most Latin 
_ American men of the educated classes, he loved as his spiritual home. I met him = 
the International Sociological Congress. at Brussels in 1935 and f found him to be a 
simple mannered, unassuming, kindly man of much learning and small. pretensi ons, sy 
et, a perfect example of the genuine scholarly type. I shall allow his son-in-law, Dr. 
Denegri to give an account of his last days. Dr. Denegri says: 
_ Sefior Cornejo was unwilling to leave Paris after the defeat of the French army, since _ 
a i ould have separated him from the Pére Lachaise cemetery where his daughter and wife were 
os buried. v ery old and blind, but always at work, Sefior Cornejo lived in his last days completely 4 
= alone i in his ancient mansion in Paris, as a a dreamer among his remembrances, so vivid, but _ | 
J hidden by the shadows from his eyes. We have heard by letter that all Paris, in an impressive — : 
- ceremony, went to the Pére Lachaise for the interment of his body in the family tomb. Many __ 
_ speakers of the Institute of France, of the Society of Men of Letters, of the Institute of Soci- — 
ology, spoke i in farewell to him who had been so ) powerful an orator and so pemeaente a 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


re _ fact that the author has been not merely a participant observer of the events wy : 
foe a he describes b but i is by temperament and _ profession a historian and thus a 
: Sie able to see them, as a mere reporter would not, in a historical perspective. 
er In World Order, which concludes the series, the author has s sought, among 
other things, to define in a fundamental way the issues in the present world — 
> 
> In doing this he has made use of a sociological distinction and a prin- 
ciple! familiar to historians, ‘if not to sociologists, since Thucydides wrote the 
history of the Peloponnesian Wars. It is the principle by which one may 
distinguish, by the differing conception that each makes of itself and by a v9 
ae ends they pursue, two fundamental types of society, different — + 
intimately related as if they were | the product of the same dialectic process. 
= the time of Thucydides these societies, each in some sense the counter- 
"part of the other, were represented by Athens and Sparta. 2s 


vidual that the conception which an organism forms. of itself—if and w when it it | 
achieves self-consciousness—performs a a function t that is ‘indispensable t to its 


existence. It is, however, sel f-consciousness that | gives to the individual the as 
character of a personality and, in somewhat the same sense, it is this collec-_ Bis 
_ tive consciousness that gives to a territorially organized society the char- 


: acter of a nationality. To state it in the language of the author: eons — 
q 


Among the rea realities « of national life the image which a nation forms of itself and in which it ; 
e: mirrors itself is one of the most important. Though the everyday reality, in many ways, _ 
does not correspond to the image and falls far short of its ideal perfection—sometimes __ 
even contradicts it in the countless and conflicting trends of the complex argon. 
nevertheless, this image, woven of elements of reality, tradition, imagination, and aspira- — 
tion, is one of the most influential agents in forming the national character. It helpstomold _ 
~~ ‘national life; if it does not always act in a positive direction, it acts at least as a constant 2. 
f =i brake. ... Nations not rooted for many centuries in a circamecsibed soil, or nourished 
by the belief in common descent, live even the of the idea (pp. 


Thus fnew: the between Athens and seems 
2 had the character of an irrepressible conflict, it is because the life of the x nd 
‘State in each case was organized about an ideal which made it ‘impossible ee 
a for both to live, in political independence of one another, within the —_ 
eas ay same habitat, or to use the German term, the same | Lebensraum. — 
In somewhat | the s same way it seems today even more obvious that che 

Axis Powers and the Allies, given the ideals they hold, cannot liv live on the ay 


; ‘same e planet. That i is what i is meant bys saying that this is an ideological war; 
ad tic aby In this definition of the situa-— 


an extent the and social distances, which measure 
Lebensraum « of existing empires, been reduced in this modern world 
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REVIEWS 
id there is no longer any choice « except that be 
fi D Totali 
tween freedom and s avery; emocracy and Totalitarianism. 
ee But it was not to find a historical analogy which seemed to ‘reaffirm a 
sociological principle that this book was written. It was rather intended to 
demonstrate t that the program. of the Axis Powers, in in its attack upon existing - 
ivilization and upon the ideology ¥ which supports it, isan anachronism. __ 
ie he world order, viewed in historical perspective, exhibits a continuing, — 
4 _ though sometimes interrupted, expansion of the cultural horizon whichtends _ 


to bring within the limits of a single economic, political and moral order. an | 
ever larger proportion of the population a and an ever larger number of th i 


people es of the world. The family, which was the first effective social unit, 


__ has been successively superseded by the clan, the tribe, and the state. To- 
oo even states and empires are in the process of being mediatized and sub- i 
5 
a ordinated, as were once the independent principalities of Germany in the 

a formation o ‘the German Reich, in the interest of a more inclusive social 

ae Both the Axis Powers and the Allies recognize the necessity of an in 

~ national authority capable of maintaining international peace, but they” 
fae different notions of the form that this “new order” should take, how 

authority should be administered and who should exercise 


7 he Axis Powers have a program which has the advantage of cine prag- a 


= 


matic rather than ideal. They propose to conquer the world and 1 impose over 
as much of it as each i is able to hold in effective subordination, an order that 
“aq is at once economic, political, and eventually religious and cultural. Bee. 
co _ The Allies, on the other hand, are seeking to improvise a social order which as 
will insure not merely international order but international freedom and Aa 
this is less a a program tha than a an ideal. It is not t something ots 
4 that ¢: can be won by war nor insured by the terms of a pe peace, no matter how 
. well intentioned the parties to that peace may be. It must remain a con. 
_ summation to be hoped for, an article of faith, something that can be meas- _ 
4 urably achieved only in the course of an | historical process to which we can ome 
as yet set no limits. But the Axis Powers, and particularly Germany and ‘ae . 
Japan, deny that this is even a a ideal. Iti is not something that 
should be hoped ata 


e outcome and afte rmath of the first world war, the German a ne 

people have e sought compensation in a revival of the myths of their ancient» 
and heroic past. They have conceived themselves accordingly as achieving, — er aks 
in some fashion, in the 20th century the tribal solidarity and pristine v vigor 

- of those early Germans whose manners Tacitus contrasted with the se servility 


degeneracy of the Romans of day. set up it in 


TA 
| 
— 
is the source and origin of this rather all 
which seems cin its face the denial of so many of men's 
asks, more specifically, where does such a program of blood an 
port in the conscience and common sense of the German people — 
a 
e 


L REVI EW 


ra purely cultural I concept, 
ap biological « concept. 
a" In 1887 there was bear a unique and interesting sociological treatise 


Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft Community and Society”); Fer-_ 
was the author. It remained fifteen years 


q 


seems to have been its conception of the folk, 


words of the author of this volume: 


It contrasted t two ideal types of societal organization. Community saw ‘totality 
_ wholeness in the group, of which the individual was only part. It was formed by un- 
_ Gonecious factors, by the deep dark forces of instinct. It was irrational in its origins and 
ch its ties, deeply embedded in the forces of nature, growing organically. It was char- Re 
acteristic of primitive, and to a lesser extent of feudal, times. Society, on the other hand, xe 

_ was characteristic of modern bourgeois civilization. It saw wholeness and totality in the = 

~ individual,! w who was prior to the group, which is viewed as a sociological concept owing © 

- its origin to rational motives and clear insight into individual interests. Though Ténnies- 
Miss _ showed some nostalgic longing for the Community, he understood that Society er 2, 
yay i ao the mark of high civilization and of a higher morality, that it demanded a respect ee 
truth and law and their universality, a sense of reciprocity and of contractual fidelity, 

- unknown jin the more primitive forms. But German social science soon contrasted the 
“organic depth” of Community, regarded a as peculiarly German (though the Russian Slavo- 
= claimed it as peculiarly Russian), with the “mechanic superficiality” of urd 

ded as characteristic of Western bourgeois society. Ti contrast was often n expressed 
s that between Kultur and civilization ( 6-47). 
- One advantage which the Axis Powers have had in the > present war is that — % 


‘‘ = program has been fortified by an ideology which has been carefully 


Allies, on ‘the seem n vague their sir philosophy 


s to dis el this democrat tic 


he history of a ‘country 


that been desesibed asa pot races s and cultures, where there 
re to be sure, folks but no Folk. He has found it, he believes, in the Decla- * 
——— of Independence, in the Bill of Rights a and in allt the rhetoric i in which ’ 
the forefathers of the Republic > sought to formulate and proclaim the prin- — 
ciples on which the United States of America was founded. This is obviously — 
1. connection, which when I first read them was not wholly clear to me, — 
- a between this volume’s first chapter, “The Way of Life” and its last chapter, 


Way of "Ww hat the author—I will not say proposes, bu { 


Bi 


( 
— 
— 
— 
— | 
a ton usion an nece 
— 
thet 
we new. it seems. should now inclusive and to have, 


“are Sighting for the one ‘may well take into the the 
2 fact that in the ong run this is the way in which Progress, so far as it - Ris i ez 


: The | 


The lag of sciences as with. the natural sciences is 
-_very often observed fact. During the last three centuries and especially dur- 
ing the last one hundred years we have achieved an ever-growing mastery 
ae a er the physical world. At the same time in spite of great progress in fields - 
a 3 such as history or psychology, v we have achieved no similar n mastery over the 
oe social world. On the contrary, in the midst of an ever-growing complexity capri 
a of social relations and psychological behavior in our age of the masses, we 
seem to be more and more powerless: to cure the ills of human society. An Bes ae 
earlier optimism about our abilities to control sc society and to build a rational = 


world order has given way lately to deep scepticism and pessimism. — 
sciences have accumulated a vast amount of facts 

systematic hypothesis. Soule believes in its possibility and necessity. “ en 

es as are the irrational elements in human life, it yet remains true that only 


ee through the use of rational and purposeful faculties can we either repair a 


human o organism t that has suffered a derangement, or direct the organization 
; aa - of energy so that as little as possible is dislocated in waste and distruction.” _ 
He rightly points out that it was the excesses of individualism and their re- _ 
ie a sults in domestic and internatidnal anarchy which paved the way for the se 
talitarian "regimes. ‘ ‘Democracies actually menaced by ag- 
mu a by the totalitarian traitors as by the extreme sadividealists. within = 
_ their ir ranks. The attitude of the non-interventionists who argue that every ao 


step toward eliminating Hitlerism from the world is itself an an 


| apparatus and 


— 
— 
| 
to say in his ¢ an form ith the need o however 


Getting Ss Into Wa By ORTER osto 
able source book far of propaganda and social 
one control. ‘Tt consists largely « of the one hundred Bulletins ; and notes thereon 
a. which Sargent sent to his mailing list. weekly from May 30, 1939, to April 4 “= . 
: 1941. It tells how the British propaganda which finally took us into war was) . 
conceived and executed. ‘It is based upon a correct conception of propa 
=f an ganda, viz., if it isn’t secret, it isn’t propaganda, i.e., the source or the pur- . an 
‘This s simple fact Sargent clearly sees, sees, the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis and many of our most prolific professional students of propaganda — 
_ have never seen it, with the result that they muddle themselves and others 
the bog of “bad” and confuse prope- 


Rie SS ious lust for dictatorial power, plus the gulli- q a 
‘ofthe A American and the machinations of the ‘munition 
Morgma, Lamonts, and the money-mindedness of college presidents and 


ne jTacu 
There is no question that those who used to be called isolationists (now 
a defensivists, i.e., those who want our armed forces kept at home) were a * v2 
heterogeneous aggregation—from Bund to Beard. The isolationists 
8 made many tactical blunders, the chief of which was to accept aid and c com- — 
- fort from the Nazi fringe, e.g., Lindbergh played into Vansittart’s hands: 


, et al. I suppose the theory was that men you don’t like may zz 
“used legitimately to advance a cause to which you are devoted. 


atements of 


2 
effect both respectable and disreputable nc non-interventionists. All the 
a time Britain was trying to get us into war, the Axis propagandists were heed. 4 ss 
ones i a ing every effort to keep us ous, and to keep us complacent, confused, divided, a 
i 3 and unprepared. Sargent, or someone, should write a book on Keeping U Ss. 
Out of War. Then we would have good pro and con source material on | the ee 
greatest Verbal Battle of the Century. — 
| ‘The irony of the situation is that we are in—and however we come out, : 
each side can claim with « equal plausibility that it was right. If we “wi 
even if we mess up the “‘peace,” as we probably shall, or if we get an ‘armed 7 
i. truce, the war party can claim ‘that: we age have become a Nazi depend- Pe 
ings turn out, they can claim 
“might have been worse.” If a decent organization is achieved, the 


isolationists can claim it would have come about f things 


sl 
N 
— 
and so on. The key to the success of the British policy is foundin 
— 
nov 
— 
— fron 
and: 
— 
‘term: 
— 


It. was case of more liking mince pie than apple pie—and they 
‘ probably will continue to like it, even if they get a bad stomach- ache. Sar- 
gent professes great love for Britain but great dislike for the Tory Gang — 3 
that has run, and still seems to be running, the Empire. If the United 3 
a Nations win, the British Empire will be finished as certainly as if Hitler en 
me should win. The difference will be that the United States, China, and Russia, — 
rather the Sons of Heaven ar Wotan, will have to endure th 
i stomach-ache and headache of trying to organize the world. 
rather have it that way, and suppose ‘Sargent an and the other non- 


ee The real war (which I hope will be e blurty rather than bloody) will come 
the Peace, when Common Men Everywhere try t to collect the 
democratic life they now think are fighting 


University 


An Lewis GIL.in and Joun Puitip 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. 806. ‘$3. 
_ For a number of years American sociologists have felt the need ‘a text 


“material | that d: draws more heavily on anthropological data i in addition to the 
‘usual of contemporary society. Ping and Nimkoff to fill 


ure to the junior John Philip ‘Associate of Anthro- 
; - pology at Duke University, but it also bears witness | to the breadth of i inter- 
| est and maturity of spirit characteristic of the senior author whose achieve- _ 
ments in sociology are both extensive and highly respected by his colleagues. 
- Thus the book is a fruitful collaboration between a traditional sociology of 
- social betterment and a more determined Wertfreiheit of recent trends. That = 


it does | not achieve a a basic unity of view i is due chiefly | to the ‘pluralistic ai. aims 


that“ sociology still awaits its Newton orits Darwin.” 
he volume is carefully adapted to classroom use, with a clear wake facile ia 
= numerous diagrams and photographs, several cleverly cl chosen « cartoons ~ 


from the New Yorker that are strikingly @ propos, and excellent bibliog- 


4 


raphies and study questions for discussion. ‘Sections II and III have 


reader a vivid sense of the r relativity of cultural behavior. In the division A 
: dealing with the he family there i isa a splendid comparative table of the Jan 


a that usually re receive minor + attention in rudimentary works. Linton’s _ 
terms ‘universals, specialties and alternatives” are fruitfully e mployed 


a several times in sharpening social analysis, and I his emphasis ¢ on age groups A 
ia L. L. Bernard in his new Introduction to Sociology, Crowell, 1942, also ante ample u use 
“of. ethnological materials in an theoretical 


— 
= 

— 
~ 

useful illustrative material from field studies in anthropology and give the : 
— 
— 
— =| 
= 


is also to be noted. In these and many other respects, the tw o Gillins bine q 
raised the level of textbook writing and contributed imme 
to the social understanding of the sociological neophyte. __ ay os 
‘There : are eight main divisions of the introduction: (1) an orientation de- 


Be: terms and methods; (2) a biological section that depicts the social ie 


‘acteristics, proximity cultural i interests; (4) social institutions 
= and the family, economic, educational, ‘political and religious 


Saad institutions; (5) social change and social control; (6) social processes: inter- 


action, competition, contravention and conflict, accommodation, accultura-_ 
and (7) a short to ‘social 


a divisions, sections III, IV, and VI make \ up > the bulk of the she pages 
of text. There are author and 


investigation “among non- n-human organisms. ‘Society “represents the 
- largest groupi ing in which common customs, traditions, attitudes, and feel- 
a ings of unity are operative” (p. . 19), or is “‘a self-perpetuating group of peo- 
ple who ‘Tecognize tl themselves as a group with common interests and defi- 
wee do ‘Gillin and Gillin mean by sociology as a science? In | the first 
place they emphasize the analogy between physical and social sciences and 
ee i warn against the fallacy of common sense observation: “‘we shall make little | 
Bh > in understanding society without using the methods which have e 


been fruitful in the physical sciences and devising others applicable to our 
more involved 8). “In to social life the common- 
: approach i is.. rac uC 
_ ing more than a relatively limited experience of societies on the it single aA 
_ individuals, and because of the interests, prejudices and emotions of indi- __ 
q viduals which cause them to ignore or reject large portions of the experiences — 
which they do shave” (p. The student who remembers this may 
ee puzzled when he comes to the study of social pathology and reads, “Upto 
- present, therefore, we have no very accurate indices of socially pathologi- _ 
conditions. We still depend common-sense observation . . 
709). What i is really lacking is a clear acco unt of the elements of 


_ Without equivocation the authors social | science 
a laboratory methods, though it can control observation in the field of 
a relationships without controlling the field itself (pp. 8, 14). This is 


~ not a fundamental obstacle, for similar conditions obtain i in geology. 

_-- ® There is no discussion of operationalism in the text. Whether i its application i is valid or 3 
invalid, its contemporary vogue gives it it importance to a brief, simple 
wala: 


— 

— 
— = 
1 @ 
dat 
| 
real ort 
ana 
— 
— 
— 
™ 
tread 
worl 


REVIEWS 
he collaborators against too ‘immediate conc concern with practical 


a ends in sociological i investigation and sum up by declaring, “‘Of course, one 


oft the ultimate aims of science is the solution of problems having a a pete oe 
oe portance, but a well-rounded view of the whole field is necessary to this Sioa 
(Pp. 13). Then they conclude with Thomas and Znaniecki that “‘from 


method of itself all be. excluded if 


*rtion that 
human emotions, and characteristics call for their own 
perspective, and the « division of science into two. main types, , descriptive | 


elements of Windelband). It is to be regretted that the authors do not make es fe 
_more explicit use of these concepts in the body of the text. es ae { 
Of course, textbook writing is essentially an unfinished task like the form- — 
ing of human associations depicted by the textbook. We have e already sug- 
_ gested one social lag which the Gillins have overcome—the inclusion ——— 
aol data and concepts. By the same token, they, like others, are __ 
oe a still lagging behind the findings of historical sociology as presented by! Max. . 
: = eber, Alfred Weber, Hans Freyer, Otto Seeck, and Arnold Toynbee. The 
latter i is not even mentioned in the index. Although the term progress is 
mae used (p. 330) we find it nowhere clearly defined. This is not to say that — = 
f ee historical data do not appear—they ar are frequently employed for illustrative | aa 
. "purposes, and often decisively, as in the chapter on economic a 
But we do not get the sense of the growth and decline of whole civilizations _ 
be = and hence the | last chapter i is flat instead of exciting and relevant. . Again in = 
i the chapter on religious i institutions, H. R. Niebuhr’s Social Sources of De- 
y 4 nominationalism | is noted in the bibliography but its influence does not ap-— 


‘Pear in the text where it would have contributed to the 


One way i in which the volume been given more contemporary 


y terms, but n not as apa iby 
_ analysis of the mass state in Germany with its pulverization of personal- 
interest groups would have been distinctly suggestive. And although the 
authors mention the large number of mental cases among soldiers during» 
‘the last war, there are no comparable | data for the present conflict, nor —— 
of the qualifying data such as the almost total lack of emotional iecbiiey oa Bo 
in the R.A.F., nor the slackening of the divorce rate in Britain, etc. In the © a 
- section on social pathology major interest goes to ) poverty. and crime while 
"war receives only a few paragraphs, and this in . terms of World War I. How. 


much more germane the mv would be i in terms of the: war at our very : 


— 
ga | 
| 
— 
— 
read much like reflections from another world, an academic world, as the 
world of flesh and blood to which we are inescapably 


This little volume is designed primarily to assist students i in 

_ courses to gain a clear conception of the nature and scope of sociology and to ie 

| present a system of concepts to serve as a frame of reference for the i nea ; 


"ization of the data of the . Part One describes various conceptions 


a mented by quotations from the wits in the field. Where a term, — 
~ such as collective behavior, has different usages these are indicated, thus | 
a briefly : stating the different views in regard to the concept. Part Four do. 
4 scribes twenty-five areas of specialized study in sociology, each description 
5 Mi including a statement on the scope of research in the field specially prepared — 
for this volume by some leading student of that phase of the discipline. _A e. 
short list of evaluated references is given for each field. Thus the volume — 
offers the student a bibliography of the oustanding books i in sociolog 7 


common terms used in ‘sociology. The more important are 


ztnally conflicting systems and “there i is no resolution short a 
“the complete annihilation « of one system or the other” (p. 52). Here the 


_ author is ignoring the fact that a a large and growing amount of collective = | 


In his emphasis on cultural | determinism the author deprecates the sig- 

_ nificance of individual biological differences. “In the simple | human group 
there is little difference in the mental ability of different members . 

a = normal c child born into ) society is is closely similar to every « other i in hi 


. 


accept the alcoholic beverages of the more advanced group; “ ‘these are ob 
a superior 1 to their own” (p. 57). Thus he introduces 


7 


University of Kansas 


Concepts in So Social Werk. By H. Chapel F Hill: 7 
This book presents as its basic psychological concepts ambivalence, rela- 
tionship, will and denial, movement, projection and identification, | and 
“ied others based upon the work of Otto Rank. Each of these basic psychological 
concepts is thoroughly and capably discussed, in well-organized and well- 
- written chapters. In the case material, these concepts appear to be handled — 


n 
around the central pole which itself is conceived 


— 
are described. Each summary attempts in one or two ul 
present consensus of opinion of sociologists concerning the 
— 
. 
— 
— 
| 
— 
He = 
| 
— 
— 
po 


his positive or r negative to utilize the : services of 

agency. Similarly, movement of the client is conceived as being. 
or away from the worker (and his function). It is difficult to evaluate these — 

basic concepts without an evaluation of the e psych ‘chot herapeutic p 


upon which they are based. 
treat emotional “many-sidedness and vacillation” by 


tention upon agency function” to result in removing the centerof 
interest from the client to the a agency, rather than the agency’s attempting 
o os to o adapt its function to the needs of the client. These concepts result, fur- M3 
fic a ther, in cloaking the worker in infallibility, since a client’s withdrawal from 
the: agency can always be interpreted as the client’s laboriously achieved _ 
not to use the function of the agency 
_ Examination of the illustrative case material sheonglinnt this ‘volume 
shows that the agency functions offered to the client are the tangible ones te @ 
relief-giving, child- placement, and so on. There i is no acknowledgement 
that direct treatment of personality difficulties is one of the functions of i 
case work, The book, therefore, instead of seeing psychotherapy as 
_ one of the tools of case work, draws a subtle distinction between social = 
casework and psychotherapy. This distinction becomes 
ee _ when we observe the worker adhering to the fixed, inflexible, and tangible — 
~ functions of the agency, thus simplifying the process of social case work. The ‘ 
= of this simplification i is the dispensing with more thorough explora- Me 
_ tion of the client’s situation and also dispensing with an attempt to under- — 
tad the genesis of his difficulties. Genetic causality is discarded in favor — 
me, of systematic (Gestalt) causality. Hence the c tent of the interviews is 


i carefully restricted to the immediate situation. 


used social case ise work | and psy ychiatric terms bs on a more 
level, in line with the above-mentioned distinction between social | case 
work and psychotherapy. It is precisely ’ these fac factors, the disregard for the 
genesis of the difficulties plus the focus upon agency function, that produce © 
interviews whose processes appear to be conducted according t to intellectual 
ce formulae without sufficient individualization of the client or meeting | of his: 
ee emotional needs. Thus, the concepts presented i in this book appear | useful : 


book presents a concise cons tent case 
achieved by overlooking the complexities of human 


example. in a given situs 
— 
he 
— 
| 
when their application is restric ly surface examination and plan 
are such that purely r to be helpful in an attemp 
whose p ‘They would not appea 


 Fimietion of the: scope of social case work and an avoidance of the full re- 


> 


a fo orew or 


port will | give the complete methodology and such: as emerge. 
—_ All the field workers will have at least a consultant part in the final 1 report. s 

gs si «él Cerrito, San Miguel county, New Mexico, is a culturally stable com- 
J munity ‘which has lost its grazing land and thus its economic base. It is now © 
economically! helpless, being reduced toa few i irrigated remnants (one to 

a four  seres) of the great Spanish land grant (over 400,000 acres) of which eo 

: ie originally was a part. The village consists of some twenty-five families — _ 
a livelihood depends to a great | extent upon W PA, CCC, and NYA aid. Those 


leave view return, but this pattern is beginning to break. 


The authors both and lived in community 


three months each as participant observers. They appear to have gained the aa. 


confidence of the people after about one month. It is a fascinating report, — eet 
ten fine illustrations and eight charts, some of them cleverly combin-— 
a If the other studies are as good as this and the s seventh o one does j justice 
a iy to the field reports, , the e whole series should be combined into a single vo ol- 
It would make an excellent source book for students 
Trot. Rural Community, ‘South. C. Nix N 
‘University of Oklahoma Press. Pp. vilit192. $2.50. 


A sociologist, wishing to read of the ‘regional and 
outheast, can find among the now voluminous literature on the sub- 
ject, items of greater interest and value to him than this of Nixon’s. The 
respecting things Southern whom, indeed, 


“the biography of an rural 


ruth 


tra 


— 
Culture of a Con n, D. C.: United Sta SA — 
— 
Mob 
monc 
limit: 
Said, 


oe the South- -someth ng not revealed in the ‘ etiaianteid abstractions” 
and ‘ ‘abstract generalizations | not at all applicable to human particulars” — 
(pp. vii, 4). This was to be done in the folk idiom, and in the mood oe ne el 
hy rthms of Songs Of the Soil, Frank Green, Pearl Buck, and — ae 
4 vii). All items about Possum Trot (an actual place and name) were to he eee 
be served up at once, like a country dinner, for the reader to help himself 
to whatever he liked best (p. vii). 
-82 attempt this, 


dimensions. The to use folk ‘expressions and literary thythms 
(Whitmanesque) seems and does not add to an 

Pages 159 contain a more or less ‘abstract” 


social components. It is a balanced, intelligent, statement, mixing some of fon 
the ‘Agrarians’ nostalgia for things past with a realistic and liberal recogni- 
tion of past and present exploitations. ‘The analysis and solutions are 
C Nixon’s own, although springing from a general body of Southern ne 


me ‘Thus the half of the book which departs from the stated purpose is the 
more effective. hile no one would agree with Nixon’ (or anybody’ s!) 


be treatment 


Kine, Jr. 


dobile Homes: ‘Study Trailer Life. By Cowart. 
American ‘Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 127. 


_ As a very improbable user, I learned more about traileritis fro 
_ monograph than I wanted to; as a sociologist, I learned a lot about - ; 
_ limitations, if not the futility, of the “participant observer” ‘technique—at | 
mu least as reported in this study. The author did have a questionnaire a aa 
about 250 items on it; he got 34 filled out by mail, 46 formally, and 
info mally by the ‘author—131 ‘in all. ll. This i is called the ‘ ‘sample,”” but, 
course, it is not a sample i in any conceivable sense. He says, “It may be ; 
a then, that this study is of @ group of trailerites, a group which is not 
Jaa necessarily representative of the entire trailer population” (page 17). It — 


may be said, first, that this is not a’ bay at all; it is not even a class an 


| ate 
4 
 €0 a diffused picture and toss of interest. Fernhaps this is why Fossum [rot Ay 
| 
wa and advises “live at home” farming, expansion of non-farm 
— 
— 
‘ou 
4 


entative of anything except | 97 people 


participant part of it, but he thinks whatever value it comes Be 


the latter. I have to disagree with this, in all kindliness, 

ss he« comes to the conclusion that the great sociologist, Roger Babson, is _ 

i in his 1936 “ prediction” ’ that by 1956 half the population will ive 
_ in trailers. Cowgill analyzes the problem and concludes that 15 percent . vad 
the population i is a “very generous estimate.” I have never had traileritis rm, 
(thank God!), never been a participant of trailerites (God forbid!), 
and have never studied the question for two days (as against Cowgill’ s Fb 
= years), but if 20,000,000 people in these United States ever find “per- 


| ~~ The real contribution of the ditg is in the facts presente 

“4 knows how many people live in trailers and that there is at present nc no ay 
to find out without cost; costs and of trailers; 


This field study of migration is concerned a sample of 

564 out-migrants and 182 in- -migrants from and to the economically dis- 
eos tressed borough of Plymouth, Luzerne County, Pa., during the period 1927. 


1937- This long-established community of more than 15,000 persons had 


than 97% of the people in anthracite coal 1 mining. The 


.. Mr. Hobbs has made a careful omens to determine the exte 


though d difficult t to achieve with more that 
addition to the usual of sex and age among 
- migrants studied, the author found that out-migrants were younger, better — A 
schooled and more often single than in- migrants. The ‘parents of = 


migrants had occupational status above average for the community and the 
“migrant children had achieved occupational status higher than that of their AES 
‘non- -migrant brothers and sisters at the time of the Migrants leaving 


necessarily and certainly not repres 
In fairness, however, it must be said that the author makes no claim for 
hin 
| 
— 
| 
Chal 
| 
 adole 
town 
quest 
tempt t0 limit his sample to persons responding to the differentials in 
=. 
social 
Punish 
not bk 


found to be related to ore acuteness of 


the during the early p part of the distressed were better 


Although sophomoric in spots, this the results 


careful work, and conclusions are cautiously drawn. The author holds that C ca 


= 
sociologically significant migration should be studied in relation to. gra- 


_ dients. | He concludes that in an area of declining opportunity where the > 
economic gradient i is sharp in 1 relation to surrounding area, out-migration is 


a ive of the “better educated, _ more intelligent, , and upper classes 


selecti 


e re he gives no 
hint as to how these gradients are to be measured. Neither does he indicate ie : 


whether he believes these inter-area gradients are the same for all classes of | 


a people ¢ concerned » nor whether all people concerned are equally aware of 
the nature, degree, and significance of the gradients. If gradients are to 
form the “necessary background the results of mign of selective migration, there 


and Washington, 
» 1940. Pp. “xxvii +299. $2. +25. 


Children of isa in a series sponsored by the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council of Education on the develop- 
: “ment of f Negro youth in the various sections of the United States. This par- - 


a ticular study deals with the: urban south and contains data and analyses of — - 


representative case studies selected from more than two hundred 


a adolescents interviewed in New Orleans and Natchez. dee 


| = authors investigated the effect of social caste and social class position | 

_upon the development of Negro adolescent personality, utilizing the frame- 
a work of reference as established by Dollard in his Caste and Class in Southern- — 
town and W. + Lloyd V Warner’s studies at the University of Chicago 


question 1 raised is that of the discovery of how family and dae associa-_ 


Sociologists may take some issue Davis’ and Dollard’s 
thesis of frustration- -aggression as an over-simplification of of a more complex 
social situation. If a less strict academic position is assumed, however, the 


_ analysis may be accommodated with a good deal of illumination on a diffi-- 
cult subject because of this very cross-fertilization of conceptualization. 


punishments, and in the type of “anxiety state” they produce i in the adoles- e 


_ cents within their cultures. Lower class Negro. adolescents, i in general, are 
gg blocked in goal responses of sex and aggression which are culturally — 
Permissive and actually. stimulated by their class ‘Position; middle and upper 


— 
— 


class Negro adolescents may not express in such direct physical 
cultural aggressions and may have their anxiety reduced. only by be- 
havior which conforms to the values of these classes—socializing values 
which r ‘repress direct impulsive, aggressive, behavior. 
From their i investigations Davis and come to the ‘conclusion that 
“racial” status 
the habits and of the v: various studied. They 
= this to the fact that social class governs a much wider area of the child’ a 
The authors believe that their analysis is least important because. i 
deals with the lives of “Negroes. The fundamental importance of the 


lies in its attempt to add something g to the knowledge of the fundamental _ i 
factors involved in the socializing process no matter what racial or nativity 
group: is. considered. The study should be especially stimulating for 
: interested in the formal and informal education of youth. Broad theoretical 
2 social control problems ar ‘raised fc for all those who are involved i in : 


society based « on social lasses. 


Dusk of Daw 
E. Burcuaror D DuBors . New Yor 
Dr. W. E DuBois i is a man in anybody’ s race. Born 
New a di in 1868, of Dutch and African descent, educated at Harvard, 


ee for Dusk of Dawn is not that sort of book. It i is, as the author says, 
ot so ‘much t my autobiography as the autobiography of a concept of race, 
magnified and doubtless: distorted in the and deeds 
DuBois’s thinking and activity can be divided into 
i First, under the spell of the rising tide of science in the late nineteenth i ' 
% tury, he felt that the approach to the race problem was one of science, of © 4 
knowledge and education. He spent fourteen years teaching at Atlanta 
a University and making t the pioneer Atlanta University studies of the Negro. - 
But there were many -disillusionments, and finally there came a complete 
_ break with what he called the “Booker W ashington machine. ” DuBois — yy a 
_ went North and founded the Niagara Movement in 1906 to combat the 
—— tendencies of Booker W ashington. This marks the beginning 
f the second phase of his attack on the race problem. Soon afterward the ee 
N. .A.A.C.P. was founded, and DuBois spent more than thirty years as its 3 


director of publications and research and editor of the Crisis. Now the i 

 eenphesia became one of militant struggle, of fighting for the recognition “_ 
ee the rights of Negroes through the courts, through organization, propaganda, 

boycott. Then came World War I , followed by further disillusionment and a, 
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_ by a series of b brilliant immediate pene y that the race problem was not. 


based “merely o on ‘ignorance and ill will,” but that there were other bul- 


—warks of prejudice: economic motives intertwined with imponderable ideo- 
logical factors. He sought to revamp the program of the N. A. A.C.P., but © 
found himself almost alone in his fight. Again a dramatic conflict marked 
= end of a phase of his career, this time an open break with the organiza- ae 


tion which he had led for so ‘many years. In 


this third phase of his career his philosophy is this: segregation and race Ay 
prejudice are realities which are not going to yield any time soon. . “a 
_— strategy of of violence is futile. Therefore the Negro must concentrate his | 
efforts upon developing to the utmost the efficiency of the segregated in- 
‘stitutions which are at the same time ‘carrying forward the long-time 
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and mass On the basis of 
merry in the original sources, Dr. Roth, Reader in Post-Biblical rac 
Studies i in the University of Oxford, and author of many books on Jewish 
history (including the Magna Bibliotheca Anglo- Judaica, a bibliographical — 
guide to Anglo-Jewish history), has now given us a learned and felicitous © ec 
ccount of Anglo-Jewry, containing much new and striking material. The os: 
author traces the fortunes of the Jews in the Isle of the Sea from their earli- 34 
est settlement through their establishment as the most narrowly f feudal of = 
all Jewish c communities of the middle. ages, their vicissitudes and sufferings, Be, 
_ their expulsion in 1290 and re-admission under Cromwell, their fortunes 
under the Restoration, Anne, the Hanoverians and Georges}.; and 
their formal emancipation in 1858-59. The account there a brief 


— brings the tale closer to our time. a 


tian toward the Jewish 1 minority. Roth the 
~ crucial importance of the economic factors in explaining the changes and 


tory, though he he does r not by any means neglect the — 


is the of the role of ‘the Jews ii in the financial 


outk ined color bar could not be broken 


1934 he left the N.A.A. fos P. 
and went to Atlanta University where he is now teaching and writing. In _ 


nay 
ca 
wa 
y one of the leading players. It is required readi 
all.who study th players. It is required reading for 
mardtos. 
e history of the Jews in England contains much that is 
— 
— 
— 
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economic and social life of the Jews. In the Dark Ages certain branches of | 
manufacturing and trade were almost exclusively i n Jewish | hands, but 
gradually Gentile competition became stronger, especially after the Italian e 
"maritime republics came i their own. . So the Jew was driven to ——_y 


the anti-Jewish, re re trictive policy of the church, based o 
__ of opposing the lending of money at interest in any case. ss se = 
re <i As financial agents of the kings who exploited them most rapaciously they _ 
to exercise pressure upon their clients in order to meet the constant 
Be demands upon their purses, though at that their rates were frequently lower 
4 oe than their non -Jewish « competitors. “(Never was it more true that the Jews a 
cen were like a sponge, sucking up the floating « capital ¢ of the country, to be 


squeezed from time to time into the T reasury; while the high above 


act earch 


a 


forbidding th them to lend money at interest, as was 
by the § de Fud For as Roth out, and this is 

y the Statutum de Fudeismo in 1275. For as Rot points out, and thisis 


a as important for our time, economic emancipation is impossible without | iv 
_ Roth’s account - sheds revealing light on the slow, painful evolution of 
toleration for the Jewish group, and points realistically to to the gral 


ial ~ Sombart’ s thesis as to the influence of the Jews on capitalism, nor to 
e a possible connection of the Jews with the efflorescence of English capitalism 
under the Puritans, as a sidelight to the Weber-Troeltsch-Tawney theory. 
~ Limitations of space forbid calling attention to numerous other significant : 


ae - insights available to the sociologist i in this historical material, into the me- _ 


comodative processes operative among the Jews; the indirect, muddling 
— of the English in granting toleration to the Jews rather than through _ 
any outright rationalistic attempt to transform extant status relations; the _ 

_ diffusion of myths about the Jew throughout t the European culture complex; 
— pattern of Jewish-Christian relations in England as the model for - 


a 
a. chanics and manipulation of anti-Jewish feeling; the assimilative and ac- =|: 


treatment of the Jews in the United States. 


Hunter College 


Civilisation et la Folie Raciste. By s La 
Editions de la Maison Francaise, Inc., 1941. Pp. 2 


This little on the madness of the racialist dogma ond its 
threat to civilization is a reprint. Originally published in France in 1939, it . 

was confiscated and i destroyed by the Nazis after their in invasion of France. +s 


unlimited racial characters even in 


coveri 
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racism, its atrocities against the | niece in he 
exaggerates; and he discusses its anti-Christian character, quoting in ‘this 
connection a powerful sermon by the Abbé Frémont and pronouncements = z 
sundry other French Christian groups. The barbaric and psycho-pathologi- , 
aspect of the racial myth 1 is brought out quotations 


tzsche’s excoriation of it in letters to Fritsch, the virulent anti-semite. In a 
candid chapter entitled Culpa” Lakhovsky retracts certain views he 
“hed expressed i in earlier books (L’Etatisme, mort des nations; Le Racisme;— 


and De Moscou 2 Madrid), in which he had praised fascism and Mussolini 
for their alleged achievements i in staving off communism. 


The of this book is summed up theq quotation 
from Cooley which heads the first chapter of the text. “There are two sorts _ 


“of forces, one personal and one institutional, which hold people together in a 


wedlock « ‘ em The first part of the book deals with the institutional forces. _ 
he author appraises in terms: of clearly stated criteria the reproductive, 
, socializing, and ; affectional functions of the family. The listing 
of legal, moral, and customary norms is followed by i interesting chapterson 
and to these “norms ond on institutions and 
hips within the 
of love, the (pri- 


in 1 its suthority power aspects), the home | and the rive: and 

Ee 3 ‘a What | distinguishes t the text even more than it its s structure is what may i 
termed i its sociometric point of view. The reviewer indorses the author’s ~, ae 


x lief that “the main sociological contribution of this book is its attempt at a a 


- sociometric approach. ” This emphasis i is revealed i in the well-nigh exhaustive Be: 

of all relevant quantitative and near-quantitative researches in the oy sh 
field, and above all in the consistent endeavor to define concepts a and organ- is - 
ize the material at least with a view to verification and measurement. a eos wre 


use of charts and graphs adds to the precision and clarity o of the exposition. a 


= unique contribution of the book hardly lies in any substantive dis- bee 

I a hypotheses about family life. It is a work of re-formulation, = 

“organization, and to some extent, synthesis rather than of new explorations Ber 

ae = raw materials of family processes. The most original chapters, ond o 
on, family functions, institutional conformity, on the theory of love are og 

novel in the following : sense: the author placed certain familiar problems one re 
and concepts (for example, how well does the family fulfill a given func- a 


tion ?) within a a verifiable frame of reference and utilized various 


BOOK REVIEWS king differences _ 
and physiognomy, on the an 
| 
— 
— 
4 
— 
mis 


studies to serve as i to on For the 
J-curve hypothesis of institucional conformity the author acknowledges hi her 
5 indebtedness to F. H. Allport, but she is the first to analyze | a number r of i a 
_ studies on the family from this particular and useful point of view. All this 
is not to minimize | but to characterize the author’s contribution. a 
then a study is reported too uncritically. One can, perhaps, 
_ sympathize with the author’s temptation ant ct at crumbs in certain arid 
corners of the field. Several - topics deserved a more > adequate treatment: - 
courtship, selection of mates, divorce, bereavement. 
Many problems of the he contemporary family, even in the realm of intiniake 
personal relationships, are so largely and peculiarly the results| of social 
_ change that one would wish for a greater emphasis upon the impact of il 


stitutional change on interpersonal relationships. Chapters. Vil and Vil 


organic treatment of the institutional and the throughout the book 
(for example, problems of marriage due to the changing roles of women). oss 
an It is not easy to analyze family relationships and yet ¢ communicate to tothe — 7 
a ~ student the flavor of experience and preserve the continuity of family proc- a a 
wie a esses from courtship to marriage to parenthood. There are texts which. have 
succeeded better in this highly important but difficult task. But with 
rapid development of the field of the family no single text can, perhaps, tell 
ee whole story. Peculiar needs of the students, predilections of the instruc- 
for this or that. will determine which book i is to” serve as the 


Mirra Kouanov 


Marriage for By A. ‘New 


manner ner what i it sets out to do; namely, to answer the questions which young ey 
- women of junior college a age ask. How do you know it’s love? Rules for study — 
Bea ‘separated from one’s fiance. Tests for emotional maturity. How to ae 


sociological criteria to its evaluation. It does in a sincere idealietic 


wr 

choose a mate. Reasons for not petting. Arguments ts for premarital virginity. . 
etiquette of the engagement period. Advice on honeymoons. Sexual 
am adjustments. Economic and leisure time problems in marriage. Problems of 

pregnancy, childbirth, and sterility. Problems of divorce. . These are among = 

TS oo. The significance of the tile of the book is not clear, since e the viewpoint ‘ 
es - is more conservative on the whole than that of Groves, particularly with | oa 
_ Tespect to the work, of married women. There i is relatively more emphasis on 
a premarital problems and problems of the early years of n marriage than in hank 
_ Groves’ work also. The family is seen as incidental to marriage rai 4 


| 
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ey There is a continuing g need for such books as this, » practic; ical, common 
oa sense, down-to-earth, and useful. It seems gratuitous, therefore, for si ome a 
volume to covet the mantle of “science” f for its teachings. _ For example: 
“The pain of childbirth . . . should be. approached i in the light ¢ of modern _ 
_ science and should be put into its correct perspective. The pain may be the : 
most immediately obvious. aspect of childbirth ... but it is not the most 
important aspect. The important thing is that the woman has produced a 
new being, part of herself, part of her husband. . . .” WwW hy it is any more — 7 
ee “scientific” to emphasize the social and psychological as aspects ; of childbirth — 
rather than the physiological ones is not exactly clear. This, however, is 


mere caviling, and in no way detracts from the 1 value of the book as a whole. 2 


“a The value of this volume lies in part in the fact that it is attitudinal as 
ie well as informational i in orientation. That is, it seeks to inculcate certain 
attitudes toward marriage as well as to “impart useful information. — 


2M young woman is therefore e helped emotionally as well as intellectually i in her 7 


rital preparation. The p poetical Epilogue, which is a on 


oma 


himself feels necessary, for successful marriage. A 


Courily Love. By 


. = his book is a of all a work, of literature, and the translator has given ; 
< usa smooth version that does not sound like a translation. Indeed there — 
be s some as to > whether the flavor is not more modern 


, 


_ Ovid and the Moslems to the end of the Middle Ages. It is thus seen to fit 
a De criterion of courtly love se seems to have been furtiveness, so that i ag 
could not exist between husband and wife, while its scope covered the whole eine 
range of s sex dalliance, including the supreme consummation. The total 
= is a telling revelation of the effect on human nature of a scheme of a 
society” affording no adequate outlet for wholesome human me 


The form of the argument is more suggestive of scholastic | pan in 
ebate than of spontaneous sex interest, but perhaps it took 
process of logic-chopping t to give plausibility to an i intricate ‘system of i 
prieties governing the approaches of men of the middle and upper-class 
% = to women of their own or of other ranks and also the responses « of the a 


ladies. muanepe the n most interesting part of the whole panoply is is the matter- a 


— 
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The editor’s introduction is scholarly and adequate, exhibiting the place : 
this twelfth-centurv Fren reatise in the stream of poiite culture, from 
j 
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of-fact direction to rape a farm woman if you | have the misfortune to fallin 


frequent affirmation that the — : 


of rea al nobility i is in personal character. 
_ The course of the discussion brings forward sundry obser 
modern significance, such as the “experience that when poverty comes in, A. 
a things that nourished love begin to | leave” or the discovery that 
- woman who puts all her reliance on her rouge usually doesn’t have any par- 
a ticular gifts of character.’’ Moreover, “ ‘in practicing the solaces of love thou 


- the discredit of a woman if in a time of urgent need she accepts gifes 
lover and takes full advantage of his generosity.” 


The final Book, « on 1 “The of Love, that “any man 


Sein College 


Children. By 


et: through August 1940) which have dealt with the influence of social factors a oe 
defined, upon the behavior of young children. 

: = Studies are grouped according to the sharpness of their focus on the socio- 
Es, ultural aspects of environment. . The first section presents briefly the — 
; 3 points of authors who “ignore or minimize ” social influences; the second sec- 


tion mentions a few who “ ‘recognize but them. A longer third 


research techniques 
The major share of the review summarizes studies relating social influences 
a to child behavior. These are grouped into ten types as follows: Ecological — a 
Studies and Census-Type Surveys of Social Backgrounds; Comparison of 
Groups with Widely Divergent Backgrounds; Comparison of 
_ Before and After Marked Environmental Change; Mental Growth Cres 
and the Predictive Value of Early Tests; Comparison of Behavior in Vari- _ 
of ous Groups or Situations at the Same Period; Analysis of Home Environ- _ 


_ ment in Relation to Child’s Behavior and Social Adjustment; Observation 


oF of Genet Studies. There isa bibliogr 


n merely summarizing 


px Seriousness of all “the rules of love an the Work as acc 
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The he Beginnings of Social Behavior i in ‘Unicellular y HLS. Jen- 
—— ‘University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial ce. Philadelphia: 
of Penns) vivania Press, 1941. $0.25. 


oa Defining social behavior as “behavior and reactions of individuals to 
ot er individuals as such,” the author finds evidence of such behavior in the ? 
mating reactions of the unicellular Paramecium. Members of a single 
or clone resulting from continued division of descendants of a single indi-_ 
vidual do not mate, but individuals of certain, though not all, 
_ families brought together aggregate and cling together i in masses and finally = 
are > paired i in conjugation. There are not ‘simply two sexes but in one species = 
a four, i in | another, eight different sets or castes which mate or refuse to mate 
=_ according to sharply defined rules, and only members of mature clones 
mate. As the author shows in some ¢ weenie the social — ‘is actual 
The 
>. erally process and action are primary, conscious awareness, paconieg is sec- 
The | “objective correlate of self-consciousness is found in 


| 


Here it 1S for of on two topics closest 


to their hearts: their health and their wealth. Needless to say, those who — Be. 

a 4 need such information most will read it least, and probably not ten percent og 
the doctors, who are most vitally affected, professionally and financially, 
— ever read it at all. Most people do not know (in spite of the Cost of ee 


Nedical Care studies) that: we spend enough money | on medical service each | ae 
year to give adequate care to the whole population and a fair income to all — ee 
engaged i in rendering medical service. It is better known that some doctors ‘ote 2a 

; make ‘enormous incomes, that many receive ridiculously inadequate -— 

muneration, that some people pay too much and many pa 
Why? The answer is, “defective organization.” 

The trium 


the necessity for setting up scientifically defined yardsticks 
ee service and cost. He stresses the fact that “public medicine” is on ‘the : 
way, that taxation and insurance are equally woeful and interrelated means 
of meeting the costs of medical care, that we must go ahead by utilizing 
all the gains that have been made, coordinating and experimenting until 
we solve the problems | of medical s standards anc -— 1 practices, ee 


A 
: 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
| 50; more medical knowledge and more 
Davis shows the fallacies of the “freedom of choice”’ and “'s | 


pte and | private agencies, fai and lequate pay for ‘competent 
at costs the patients can afford to pay. 
3 In presenting this sane, realistic discussion of one of the major social 
"problems of the day, candor and truth compel him to say some unkind 
4 things a about the American Medical Association, but he is quick to add that 
there isa rapidly growing sentiment among physicians themselves which is 
=a quite the o opposite of the ‘ ‘official” A.M.A. “policies.” It would seem that a_ 
a revolution in leadership | of the A. M.A. is about due so far as its social and — 
ca 4 economic attitudes « are concerned; medically, it is, and long has been, — a r 
F excellent work. It is simple, i ignorant, and unscientific in its treatment of the the 
in all fields cannot afford to neglect it. 


Probation Parole Progress; Yearbook National Probation Association, 
. Edited <4 Bett. New York: 1941. Cloth 


7 


“Principles ont Methods in in Dealing: with By PicEon 
others. ‘publication of the Public Service Institute, Department of 
Public Instruction, Commonwealth of of Pp. — 

— social invention of probation was a hundred 

ol National Probation Association held its annual meeting in Bostonon May © 
e 29-31, 1941. . As befits a centennial year | book, several of the 34 papers deal ~ 
a with the beginnings, the development and the probable future of probation, if a | 
under the topical heading, “History and Prophecy. The other si: six topical 
headings are concerned with crime causation, trends in juvenile court prac- ce | 


. Py tice, methods of aiding the adolesrent, case work on the p probation and 
parole level, and an especially \ valuable legal digest of th the most 1 recent 


= Except for a few platitudes and some unavoidable repetition of old 


probation people are the “elite” of criminological practitioners. While 
unmindful of the limitations imposed by lack of scientific formulations six ch 
institu 
Their history and their current thinking as reflected in these papers tions” 
show it. The probation workers are in the midst of working | out a profession te 
based on a combination of skills from their own experiences, plus techniques — 


~ from the case | work and criminological fields. . Their papers give considerable : 


role they Of particular i interest to sociologists is | the fact that crime 
a being viewed more and more as primarily “natural” social —— 
rather than asb for the most On | the other hand hand, 
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“white | collar 


a recent concept 


mediate problems, and cannot stop to conjure with abstruse theories. They 
c= S earnestly wish to refine and expand their techniques and services. Since i it ; 
- le is impossible i in a brief comment to adequately appraise even one of the 34 
papers, the reviewer wishes to present what he considers the keystone . 
pi thought in the entire book in reference to the advancement of probation _ i 
| Phe work. It is a statement in the article by Eduard C. Lindeman and has both ply: ; 
theoretical and practical significance. He says, “... Experts (probation 
and parole officials) functioning in a democracy can succeed only whentheir 
experience is blended with the experience | of the people with whom they | 
he ie labor. If then we want parole (and probation) to succeed better than nithas 
a in the past, we need parole officers trained in a new way. The skill they ea. . 
=e above all others i is that of releasing the social forces of the local community 
if they « cannot do this, they cannot succeed no matter how much they 


about criminology or individual psychology . 


has another appeal: it describes an interest group functioning under - 
| stacles i in a very dynamic society. 
ala Dealing with Offenders i is used as a basic text book for in-service training 
of the public employees in the correctional and penal fields in Peoneylvania, 
It is designed for 24 weekly sessions of two-and-one-half hours each — 
8 are apparently held at various institutions and headquarters in the State, 
and conducted under the discussion, rz rather r than the le lecture method. | 


The: auspices of the volume is interesting, unique, and sets up a 


coupled with practical techniques f for conventional, | 


q The book i is. divided into two parts: “The Criminal Justice Program in- 


Pennsylvania,” and ‘ “The Treatment of the Delinquent,” »” each containing — 


Six chapters. The first t part deals with police, detention, courts, 
institutions and ‘release procedures, in which history, ‘development, fur 


tions and methods are stressed. Part Two covers the behavior of the de- es 


inquent, the treatment of individual offenders, case work for treatment, ; 
development of community understanding, institutional management and 
3 prevention, and other pertinent data - All of the twelve chapters ; are valuable — eae 
for training of actual workers i in the field. However, a is 


sounded on Chapter VII, * t, be 


its strong psy chiatric bias, and ‘misplaced emphasis ¢ on cert: 


direct me and is a Challenge to new 4 
— 
— 
ik 
Bae 
in and cooperated wit of Pennsylvania and Penn- at aye 
Sy, ____sylvania State College. In addition 
— 
— 


in , except in the training of | prison 
kek York, has an effort of this kind been made. More i important than the 


The Development of Public | Recreation ‘Metropolitan’ 


Chicago: Recreation Commission, 1940. Pp. xii+344. ‘$1 


Detailed historical study, with special emphasis upon the regional problems. Some 
a 3 proposed. One interesting aspect of the question (which would require a separate study co 
a might save Chicago and other cities millions of dollars in the future) is hinted at by the author, 

“Much wasté¢ and some corruption have marked expenditures for public recreation” (page 
a91). This probably should go in the “Department of Understatement” ”’—at least for Chicago. 


~The Recreation Commission should institute and publish such a study. 


The Attitude of the Southern White Press toward Negro § uffrage, ape t9g. Edite 
RayForD W. Locan, with a Foreword Charles H. Wesle 
Foundation Publishers, 1940. Pp. 11§-+xii. $.75. 


_ This collection n of editorial and news excerpts, arranged chronologically for eac of the 


af ‘ideoieaion, etc. All shades of opinion are cappenented, from an open espousal of political ie 
s down to the Charleston News and Courier’s admission that “It fears and hates democratic 
All White in the South believe in aristocratic govern- 


gro in By SAMUEL Den. Y Chapel Hill: Univer- 


ay 


after Reconstruction. The author presents data on the education, ‘occupation, 
oe previous social status (slave or free), and racial stock (Negro orn mixed) of these men. He then | 
“2a discusses their careers in Congress and evaluates their work. The book is well documented and x 
ee: will serve as a useful summary of the subject if one makes allowance for a certain amount of 
45 - bias. The author concludes that “‘the Negroes failed to accomplish much worth while in Con- a 7 
gress,” ’ that “they served to keep alive race friction, and they were used as a political foot- 
ball...” He thinks that these men enjoyed superior advantages, had a fine chance tomake __ 
bs, = and failed. He implies that inherent racial qualities are partly to blame. Such conclusions a 


Carolina 1940. Pp. 3st. ae 00. 


ze: a This is one of the best of the studies of sla mente as it aceinibe existed in one of the da ee 

_ states. Without shedding tears over the good old days and without wasting words, the author Lat 

_ presents a series of very readable chapters in Kentucky history. Kentucky was a state of small os 

%: plantations ; and small slaveholdings, and slavery there was on the whole ‘more easy-going ‘<a 
than it was in South, but the author does not dwell the pleasanter 
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_ discusses the efforts made in Kentucky to colonize freed slaves in Liberia and the work of 


ree Generations: T, v Story of a Colored Family of Ea 
Cuartes W. CansLer. Priva 


tely printed, 1939. Pp. $1. 25. 
a, first half of this book ¢ gives ves the story of the -author’s | parents’ and grandparents’ gen- ha 


erations. It is based on family tradition, reminiscences, old letters, and an imaginative recon- — 


struction of certain episodes. The rest of the book i is autobiographical. The author is a well | 


za achievements, and adjustments of a colored family i in the South. 
_ Health and the Doctors. 


By INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA Anatysis. New York: 211 oe 
Fourth Ave., 1941. Pp. 15. (September, 1941, issue of Propaganda Analysis, 
monthly, at $2. 2.00 per year. suspended.) chy 

-Recites what is , generally known about health needs and medical costs and exposes the tie- 

up between the U.S 


vy: 
S. Chamber of Commerce and the American Medical Association in oppos- 
ing social medicine; and indicates the growing revolt within the AMA and the vans _— ie ie 

various forms of group medicine 


Child Psychology: Child Development and Ed. by Cuartes E, 


SKINNER and PuILip LAWRENCE York: The Macmillan Com- pe 

This symposium asa general textbook for courses in child 

‘The primary emphasis is psychological. The joint authorship provides competent discussions of 


a phases of the subject matter but also weakens the presentation through lack of integra- 


tion. The appendix, which outlines the content of each chapter, should stu- 


dents. A work-book based on the textbook is also available. aay @ 


1042. ‘Pp. xv+71. 


list of shinai emphasizing more the expression ad locale than information about ae 
an area. It will be most useful to librarians and educators. Ballads, fiction, life stories, poetry, — 

felons, tall stories, and history, are listed under headings ‘such as States, C Cities, Rivers, mi 
Indians, and Sections. Ref erences are designated as children’s, high echool, or adult — 


escape to territory or to avenge upon those whe mistreated them. He also 


crusaders for freedom,” such as s Cassius Clay, James Birney, and Jota 5 Fee. The book is _ 
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Volume VI, “Number 2, ‘Spring, 


eration Materialism, Edwin on American Renatssance, 


: five is S. Feuer on Ideas = the Ice Age Mitchell Franklin on The Quest a 


— 


~ 


Univer of Penns ylvania 


ae ‘This volume treats of the background and the status of minorities in a: Unite 
States: Negroes, territorial peoples of the United States, Filipinos, Jews, Germans, — 

Italians, immigrants from conquered countries, Latin Americans, French 


The relation of minorities to the war r effort i is antitieed chins in the c ca. 
aan Negro. Other phases dealt with are aid to aliens and refugees, alien scientists — s 
the war, restrictions on naturalized aliens an and American- -born of aliens 


‘ 
{ 
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Class Forces in the English Civil War Frank Harrison | 
im a Conflicting Trends in the Pop li David W. retergorsky 
Dialectical Materiali Populist Movement Harlan R. Crippe | 
‘PEOPLES INA NATION AT WAR | 
| 
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